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TO THE HEADER 


Tins book has not been written out of malice or 
Jove of scandal. It has been conceived in a spirit of 
impartiality, animated by the wish to draw atten- 
tion to the discrepancy existing between the noble 
and sublime teaching of Christ and the practice of 
His disciples, I have endeavoured also to show the 
important part played by the favourites of the 
Popes — those Popes who preached abstinence and 
contempt for women — upon the historj' of the 
Vatican and Christianity. Whilst .exposing tho 
intrigues of the Papal Court, I have not hesitated 
to do justice to the Popes who were worthy Vicars 
of Christ, In the resrdt I hope that readers ani- 
mated by a sense of justice 'vill find no cause of 
offence in my book — for I have meant none. 

A. S. R. 

Rome, the Etebnae Citv, 

January, igi2. 



THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
THfe VATICAN 

' CHAPTER I 

INTROnUCTORV: THE SPlRITUAt PAPACY 

Oke day twelve travcUcts, o( the lowliest sort, de- 
parted. staff in liand, for a despised country- They 
lacked daily bread ; but they were setting out on the 
conquest of the world, and the world submitted to 
them. At their word the altars of false gods were 
broken, temples crumbled away, impure religions 
disappeared, and the colossus of the Roman Empire 
•was thro'wn down. Their successors reinstated it, 
encircled it with the bonds of the new faith, trans- 
formed it, and breathed a soul into a society that had 
hitherto been merely force, intellect, sensuality, 
which had never known charity, love, or what 
Scripture calls so forcibly " the circumcision of the 
heart.” 

In the breast of their victory were found the 
germs of division ; heresies sprang forth. To 
Popes who were apostles and martyrs succeeded 
Popes who -were theologians. They fought against 
opposing doctrines ; they established the unity of 
dogma, and at the sam^ time the unity of the 
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hierarchy. They mounted to the throne of the 
Catholic world, and from thence surveyed, directed, 
and controlled all the movements of that soul 
which they had given it. ^ 

But anrther world appeared, menacing, terrible ; 
an inundation of peoples. Tlie Roman legions re- 
coiled in fear. They, however, went to meet the 
barbarians, and if they did not cause their arms to 
fall from their hands, they softened their savage 
natures’; they showed them a rule, a law, a duty 
above orpes and violence. Pope Anastasius sus- 
tained CloWs and the Franks in their ne\v faith. 
Gregory the Great converted England,' part of 
Germany, and the Lombards of Italy ; Pelagius II. 
the Visigoths and Spain. The conquest of Frisia. 
Saxony, -and the countries of the North, was the 
persevering work of twenty Pontiffs. 

Finally Catholicism was established. From Rome 
flowed the living u-aters that gradually regenerated 
this' troubled and impure world. TIic Popes 
struggled to teach gentleness to a violent age ; they 
opposed to ,the feudal hierarchy the idea of the 
equality of all men ; to turbulence, discipline; to 
servitude, liberty ; to force, right. They protected 
the slave against the proud master, and preached 
the rights of women, children, and the family, to 
men accustomed to polygamy and divorce. 

Offices of State had all become hereditary ; the 
Popes showed a different principle by the free - 
election of abbots, bishops, the Pontiff himself ; and 
serfs sat in the chair of St, Peter, above kings. 
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- The barbarians destroyed ancient civilisation ; 
the Pontiffs gathered up the relics, , and treasured 
them in monasteries. They were the masters of 
religion, and also of thought, art, and science. The 
great scholars, who taught the world to think again, 
the masters who have given to Christianity its most 
notable monuments, belong to the Church. The 
spiritual power desired nothing worldly, and lo J it 
had all. It governed souls and also kingdoms and 
states. 

Islam menaced ; the Church made it draw back, 
and seized from it Jerusalem. Urban II threw a 
million cnisaders upon Asia. Local churches Ian- 
gulshed in torpor ; the manners of feudal society 
had corrupted them. Gregorj' VII violently shook 
the tree, which only gave bitter fruits, and caused 
abuses and vices to fall from it 

The German Emperor revived the pretensions of 
the Roman Emperors : he put the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Cliurch in peril, at the same time 
that he endangered that of the world. Had he been 
successful, it would have been the end of all liberty ; 
a soldier would have crushed it in his iron gauntlet ; 
Frederick II even thought of making himself Pope, 
Gregory VII, Alexander HI, and Innocent IV 
strove and triumphed. 

WHiat was their force for this great combat ? 
Where were their citadels, their provinces, the sol- 
diers, and the treasure necessary ? They did not 
even possess those few acres of hand of which so 
many holy men have jpoken uith a supreme 
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disdain ; they did not knon where to lav their 
heads, and yet they exiled those who called them- 
selves masters of the world, and named the kings 
of Europe their vassals. 

T7jeso kings, fretd from feudal service* considered 
themselves above all law. because they were above 
all re**istance. Innocent Ilf made llie thunders of 
the Church rumble over their heads ; he excom- 
municated a usurping king in Xonvay, a king of 
Aragon who coined false money, the perjured and 
traitorous John of England, and Philip Augustus of 
France, who had repudiated his wife the day after 
their marriage, and married again. 

UTien force alone ruled, the Popes constituted 
themselves the guardians of the moral Jaw ; and if 
princes offended, they raised their realms in insur- 
rection, absolring their subjects from their oath of 
fealty. The Papacy thus lent Us support to 
popular rights. 

Sucli is the Papacy that the world admired and 
venerated. But there is another, the secular ' 
Papacy, tbe'one'that chose to assume the crown 
and bare the sword — Papaej* which indulged in a 
life of licentiousness and debauchery*, and which 
trod under foot the noble teachings of Christ. And 
it is of the discrepancy existing between the sublime 
teachings of the Master and the practice of many 
of His \*icars that I treat in the following pages, 
where I especially' show the important part played 
by the favourites and mistresses of the Popes in the 
histoty^of the Vatican add Christianity. 
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Many are the ladies of easy virtue, who. modest 
and passive, *are content to traffic in their charms, 
that they may rule over and hold under their sway 
some obscure private individual — their name is 
legion, and^ their psychology' is studied by the 
sociologist, the philanthropist and the social 
reformer. The historian, however, has to deal 
with the splendid sinners who have made history, 
and who, by their charm and intelligence, have 
ruled over the rulers of the world. 

Woman’s influence has often been paramount. 
Not only has she seduced and captivated sovereigns 
and kings, earth’s temporal rulers, and through 
them exercised her influence over nations and 
kingdoms ; but oven the Catholic Church, its 
spiritual hierarchy, which owed its great power 
and its rapid spread to woman, has been dominated 
by her. It is the subtle revenge of woman that 
she, whom man — unjustly — has striven to sub- 
jugate and to dominate, is constantly dominating 
him. 

Seduced and captured by the Catholic Church, 
woman, >rith all the irrcgulanty of her nature — 
with the ardour of her passions and the impulsive- 
ness of her enthusiasm — threw herself in adoration 
before the Church. But woirtan ts constant in her 
iMCOMstoMCy, and she soon took her revenge In her 
turn, she, for whom the Church had expressed an 
utter contempt, looking down upon her as upon a 
source of evil and sin, yet not disdaining to usa her 
as an instrument of pr^aganda, ruled where she 
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but also outride progress and Immanity ; and what 
is inoro, he plunged it into the furnace of Jllicit 
passions, into the mirc of corruption and hypocrisy. 

I pursue a doviblc aim in this work, namely, on the 
one hand tck point out the influence of women upon 
the government of the Catholic Church, and, on the 
other, to show the immorality of the Catliolic clergy, 
which is the direct and necessary result of the law of 
enforced celibacy. Voluntary' celibacy in itself has 
often been praised. It is a celestial flower, whose 
beauty and fragrance stamp it as one of the most 
precious grow’ths m the garden of ethical religion. 
It is blossoming in the hearts of many men and 
women, of ancient and modern philosophers, of 
priests and nuns, of heroes and scientists, and its 
magic frcslmess often brings joy' to God and man 
alike. This wonderful flower, e.^haling such a 
beautiful perfume, which has inspired many martyrs 
and heroes, grows m many noble hearts, but it is 
quite different from the enforced celibacy of the 
Catholic clergy. 

I do not say that I consider the type of monk or 
nun as the ideal of -humanity' or of womanhood. 
JIaiiy of those who pass their lives in their cells 
in fnutk<.s niedilation arc non-values, from a social 
point of \ncw. Theirs is an ascetic form of selfish- 
ness, as was the mode of life of the anchorites of 
early Cliristianity. and of the beggar-philosophers 
of pagan antiqiiitj*. But there arc some among 
them who, whilst turning their backs on human 
love, on carnal pleasure^, become scia’ants of the 
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poor. They quit a life of joy and laughter and 
fasliion, in 'order' to devote their existence to a 
labour of charity and pity/ Tlierc are some for 
whom the common joys and picabures'of life arc 
not made. ' There are some men — and women, 
too — who are too good'for these pleasures and joj’s ; 
tliey have, as Nietzsche’ once said, "something 
more urgent and more important'to do than' to 
marry. Heavens, that is how it liappencd tn'th 
me.’.‘ , And that is how it happened and still 
■'liappcns \rith many thinkers and dreamers who re- * 
main single. But . all these individuals chose 
■ celibacy volunt.arily. * % 

The author of the " Genic du Christianisme," lias 
woven a veil of poctrj' over sacerdotal celibacy, and 
mystic philosophers have sung its praises in glowing 
terms.' But the'Catholic Church has failed, hot 'in 
honouring the priest who forsakes fatherandmotheri' 
family life, lov^ and affection, to follow the Lord, 
but in submitting a multitude to an iron rule, and 
forcing ordinary men to adopt the life and conduct 
which only a select few are capable of, thus only 
compelling them to ,bccomc hypocritical and im- 
moral. None of the religions of antiquity had 
introduced such institutions : Greece had only two 
priestesses who had to make the vow of celibacy, 
and Rome counted not more than six" or seven 
vestals. ,But in Hellas, as-wcll as in Rome, it u’as a 
voluntary celibacy. Among the Jews, too, one 
occasionally finds a Ben Asai and a Ben Zoma, men 
who never married because they were betrothed to 
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the law, and had made its study the occupation of 
thdr^lives, jtost as one will find among the great 
thinkers, philosophers, and poets of all agas. a 
Nietzsche or a Spinoza here, and a Kant there, men 
who. like the soothsayers’ birds of antiquity, fl}* 
singly. 

But between a voluntary celibacy of the in- 
dividual and the enforced law to which a number of 
elergj'men have to submit — what a vast difference I 
The individuals are not wasted ; they cannot be 
considered non- values from a social point of view ; 
they are creators in many other ways. 

Although the Bishops of Rome were all married 
during the first four or five centuries, there were 
many love affairs in the Vatican even m those days, 
and the gallAnt intrigues of the priests were num- 
erous. Thus, in the fourth century Bishop 
Damasus is accused by lus deacons of adultery. 
The proofs were against him, but the Emperor 
Gratianus, afraid of scandal, suppressed the whole 
affair. Gradtially, how'cvvi, public opinion was in 
favour of the celibacy of the priests ; and in the 
fifth ^centurj' the majority of the higher clergy 
lymained unmarried, and it is at that period that 
the love affairs of the Vatican really begin. The 
more the people w’crc con\inced that the unmarried 
priests were nobler and holier than those burdened 
with wives and children, the greater the excesses 
and the unbridled licence of the higher clergy. 
Indeed, the favourites of the Popes soon began to 
rule Christendom, and there are periods in the 
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history of the Papacy to uliich one njay apply the 
\yords : ",And women rule over us." 

A\liat was to happen in several Courts of Europe 
a few centuries later : tlie rule of \romen, of favour- 
ites, and of mistresses, had already talien j)Jacc at 
the Court of the Vicars of CImst in the tenth and 
■ eleventh centuries.' 

No doubt, there may have been some amon^ the 
Pontiffs, archbishops, bishop*:, and Jouer clergj', 
who were great and quite capable of such a sacrifice, 
and who, for the sake of the Jove of God. could 
scorn the love of woman 1 They could say, with 
Matthew,* " For there arc some eunuchs, which 
.were so bom frotn their mother's womb ; and there 
are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of 
men : and there be eunuclis. which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake." ♦ 

• Tliere were, and I shall even go as far as to saj- 
that there still arc, members of the Catholic clergy 
who take the vow of celibacy perfectly seriously, 
who lead pure and abstinent lives ; and wh3ti'\'er 
one's private \'icws arc, one cannot help feeling 
respect, coupled with admiration, for those who, 
for the sake of an ideal, of the love of God, show 
so much heroism and nobility in renouncing for 
ever youth, life, and love. The spiritualised man * 
and woman, even if we ourselves feel incapable 
of attaining to'their heights, command our rcsjxtrt 1 
Heroism is never wasted, martyrdom, even in a 
■ .Manb^xix. »s 
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cause which ma}* be incomprehensible to us, must 
meet with admiration of every tolerant and 
noble-minded man : and ulnlst fanaticism is 
abominable, self-sacnfiec will always "find an 
applauding audience and reap the respect of 
posterity. Had celibacy been a spontaneous vow 
made by eviry priest and mcmbir of the Church of 
Rome, we should, metaphorically speaking, doff our 
hats to them, but, alas ' it was a measure dictated 
b}’ the pohc)’ of Papac}' — a measure which was 
bound to icsult m hypocrisy and deception. For 
how many, even of the higher clergy, were there 
who had rcMly renounced physical love ? And it 
cannot be doubted that the immoral lives of the 
unmarried Vicars of Christ exercised a most per- 
nicious and injurious influence upon Christendom 
in general, and upon the lower clergy in particular. 
Again I must hasten to ad«l that some shining 
examples of virtue and pa-tv have orcnpied the 
throne of St Peter, but the\ haw been oiitnnin- 
bered by the debaucheo and nmnsters who fill the 
/annals of the lust»>r\' of Papacy 
. Courtesans, famous for their talent and their 
beauty, flieir intriguer, and tluir gallant love affairs, 
ruled the Chureli and disposed of the tiara. They 
raised and deposed the Pontifis, imprisoned and 
assas«inatid them. They were in possession of 
the keys of the castle of St. Angelo . they exercised 
their sway over the aristocracy through their 
relations, over the people through thew mild 
administration, and over the Popes — through their 
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vices. Their beds became the pedestals from which 
their lovers ascended the Pontifical throne. 

“ Alas ! " exclaims Cardinal Baronins, “ how' uglj’ 
^vas the aspect of the Holy Roman Church ! Those 
infamous prostitutes ruled Rome, anjl their crea- 
tures and lovers sat on the thrdne of St, Peter ; and 
only for the sake of chronolog>' one must mention 
these vile beings as Popes." 

And Honorius, priest of Autun, expresses himself 
even more energetically : " Look," exclaims tliis 
autlior, " at the prelates and the cardinals of Rome, 
those \v0rth3’ ministers surrounding the throne of 
the Beast. The}’ are continually occupied in com- 
mitting new iniquities and crimes. In all the 
churches' of Rome the hoK’ service is being aband- 
oned, for priests soil their holy office by^ their 
impurity, and arc deceiving the people bj' their 
hj’pocrisy. Tlioj' deny the Creator by. their works, 
and have become the scandal of nations. They are 
the blind who throw themselves into the precipice, 
obliging the simple folk to follow them. 

" Look at these monks 1 They hide hj'pocrisy 
and iniquity beneath their cowls. Look at these ‘ 
cardinals, whose robes Wde all the cardinal sins. 
Look at the convents of the nuns, places of de- 
bauchcr}*- Those abominable women have not 
chosen the Virgin, but Plirjmc and Jlessalina as 
their models I Thej' prostrate themselves before 
the idol of Priapus, instead of the image of Christ. 
The reign of God is over and that of the anti-Christ 
has bcgim ! Tlicre is nrithcr moralitj’, nor dogma. 
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nor cult, an<| the last days announced by the 
Apocalypse have come/' 

The reputation o( the immoral lives of the Popes 
had become such that governments did not hesitate 
publicly to •declaic their indignation at their 
conduct. Such uas the case when Pope Innocent 
IV was fleeing from the Emperor Frederick 11, and 
intending to seek refuge at the Court of King Henry 
HI of England. The House of Commons refused 
to offer hospitality to the Holy Father. "The 
purity of England,” the Commons said, " has 
already been soiled by the usurv’ and predatory com- 
merce introduced by the Papal Legates ; and now 
the Pope himself wishes to come into our midst and 
spend the wealth of the State and of the Church ’ 
This we shall not allow, for the Papal Court spreads 
such an abominable odour that it should not be 
admitted into England ” And instead of going to 
England, His Holmcai.. Innocent IV, went to Lyons. 

It is almost aniu'-ing, to use a mild e.vprcssion, to 
•find how the very apostles of celibacy among the 
Catholic clerg>’, the Popes and Cardinals who fought 
for it, were Don Juans themselves. One is quite 
accustomed to the jokes made at the e.Npensc of 
temperance preachers appearing on the public plat- 
form in a state of inebriety , but is it not equally 
ludicrous and disgusting to road of Popes and Car- 
dinals ivho, whilst preaching of the sujicriority of 
abstinence and celibacy, were carrj’ing on love 
affairs and intrigues. The following episode is charac- 
teristic. It is related, ajnong others, by Thciner. 
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In 1125 Pope Honontis II scjit the Cardinal 
Joliann of Crema as nuncio to Englcfnd, u here His 
Eminence was endeavouring to introduce celibacy 
among the priests. In Westminster Abbey a coun- 
cil had taken place, and here the Papal Legate wry > 
sharply and st-vorely criticised the ecclesiastics who 
would not n’nounce tlu' love of Avonjan ! He u-as 
great in Jjis noble denunciation, producing a very 
deep impression upon his hearers. A few days after 
this eloquent sermon. Cardinal Johann was found in 
the company of an English courtesan. But such 
was his impudence, that lie did not even for a 
moment consider himself unworthy of continuing his 
campaign. From London the noble prelate went to 
Durham, -where ho e.xliorted the Bishop RanuK, 
reproaching the latter for Ills immoral life. This 
successor of the Apostles was in the habit of being 
served at table by scantily dressed young maidens, 
whose allurements few of the guests at the episcopal 
board could withstand. The Cardinal sev'erely 
‘reprimanded the Bishop for his mode of liring. 
But Ranulf was neither a hypocrite nor a fool, and 
’ he decided to teach the Qjrdtnal a lesson. He 
arranged a roost opulent and luxurious banquet, to 
which the Cardinal was invited as tlie guest of hon- 
our. Ramilf's niece, a beautiful woman, not at all shy 
or sawige, received the uncle’s instructions to play 
the Delilali to the Cardinal. She found an only too 
yielding Samson, for the apostle of celibacy' allowed 
her to accompany him to his private apartments. 

He w-as in her arms, when the door was suddenly 
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thrust open, and Bishop Ranulf, accompanied by his 
subordinates, carrying tapers in their hands, 
appeared. They surrounded the bed, chanting 
“ benedicite, benedreite.” The Bishop drank the 
health of HU Eminence, to which the latter — who 
was a man of the world and not a savage anchorite — 
graciously replied. 

Pius 11 had an illegitimate son — the issue of a love 
intrigue he had had at Strassburg with an English- 
woman — and this Papal boy he recommended to his 
father. “ Does this cause you pain,” continues the 
Pope, "because the boy is a child. of sin? But 
surely, father, you do not imagine that you have 
brought into the world a son made of stone or of 
iron, considering that you yourself arc flesh aa^d 
blood. You know what a lover you Iiave been your- 
self 1 and 1 am neither a eunuch nor even of a cold 
temperament. Besides, I am not a hypocrite who 
wishes to appear better than he is m icality. I 
freely confess my transgressions, for I am no better 
than King Da\’id and his son Solomon Love is :ui 
old-established transgression, and none is free from 
it. The malady, if malady it is, is very much 
spread, and none can escape it." 

But not only the Popes, tlic Cardmals and tJie 
members of the lower clergy ha\-c also been great 
Don Juans, and carried on lo\e affairs , tliey have 
sacrificed upon the altars of Venus, and Bacchus, in 
spite of Christian dogma and doctrine. 

Porphyrius, the Bishop of Autiochia, who lived 
in the fifth centurj*. had many love affairs. He was 
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accusod nf the lowest and most papan debauches, 
and is fupp<'*«<'«i to hast sought hU jtleasure in the 
<ompan5''oi cirat'-ridep., dancers, and other folks 
of the fam<‘ stamp. His contcmjwrara’, Daniel, 
BMiop of Carres, in Mt-sopjtamia, carped on a love 
intrigue with a married woman. Her name was 
Challoa ; and so great was the prelate's Io\-e for lier, 
that he did not hesitate to squander the wealth of 
the Church to satisfy the caprices of his favourite. 
Hlstori.ans maintain that the lady had cost the 
RUhop not loss than sewral hundreds of thousands 
of golden crowns. She left her husb.and. and openly 
lived witli Hts* Eminence, and it was an open «<icrrt 
that the BL<hop liaci appointed Gjalloa sole heiress 
nf all hU estate. He also made her a present of the 
revenues of se^en^l estates belonging to the Churcli. 
Kis cxpen«es facing great, ail moans naire welcome to 
him to make money, in order to enrich Ids manv 
mwtresscs. He ordained deacons and priests, and 
ga^■o absolution for the most heinous of crimes, as 
long ?,s lie >s'as well paid for his W'ork. Another of 
his contemporaries was Dioscorus II. patriarch of 
Alexandria, whose life was far from being one of 
patriarclial simplicity. This wncrablc father was 
such a veri "aUanl, that his conduct became a b3'- ' 
word and a common scandal. ^larricd women, 
sirgins, and common prostitutes, were in the habit 
of paj-ing frequent \isits to the patriarchal resi- 
dence, and were granted admittance to tlic inner 
apartments of the Patriardi at all times and at all 
'hours. ^ The accusation which was. rai>ed against 
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Diosc'orus states that c\*cn when His Eminence was 
in his bath tliQ ladies had free access to liim !* He 
pretended, or at least his friends and later historians, 
endeavouring to whitewash the prelates of the early 
centuries of Christianity, maintain that Bishop 
Dioscorus mts. a saintly man ; and that if he was 
familiar with all those ladies, his sole and noble 
endeavour wa.s to save their souls from perdition I 
Se lion 4 vero 4 be» irovalo, for the ^vhole town of 
Alexandria was aware that the famous courtesan 
Pansophia, sumamed " The Mountaineer,” was the 
principal mistress of the Patriarch 
From the letters of Pope Pelagius 1 we learn that 
several Bishops led scandalous lives. Two 0 / them 
were accused before the Council of Lyons of an 
impure and licentious life. Their conduct was so 
scandalous that they ucrc deposed and depn\'ed 
of their respective bishoprics They made a show of 
public repentance, mended their ways, and were 
reinstated in their posts. For some time they os- 
tentatiously led most exemplary and pious lives in 
accordance with the precepts of the Church They 
gave alms, fasted, prayed day and night, and con- 
tinually recited the Psalms. But tins life of devo- 
tion was only of short duration Soon they fell 
back upon their former mode of living, passing the 
nights in revelries and orgies . and when the priests 
were singing the morning hymns in the adjoinmg 
church, the prelates were stiU at table, the walls of 
thyr residence >vere re-echoing with the songs of 
• Cf Hcury, ■■ Eccle^astical History, v-ol tvvii , ai 
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love and were witnessing scenes of debauchery and 
orgiastic revelry. 

In the ninth century, during the re?^ of Emperor 
TKcophilus, John Lcconomante was Patriarch of 
■ Constantinople. He had been a great favourite 
with Emperor Jlichael the Stammererj who had ap- 
pointed Jjim preceptor to his son Theophilus ; the 
latter, on his accession to the tlirone, raised his 
teacher to the dignity of Patriarcli. Jolm \vas a 
great friend of the Jadies ; but, imlihc some of his 
predecessors, who cared little whether their mis- 
tres'^es were handsome or ugly, this Greek ecclesi- 
astic had a great sense of beauty, and picked out 
bnly the most beautiful women of Constantinople, 
whom ho honoured with his love. His brother 
Anselm possessed a country residence not far from 
the town. This he kindly- placed at the disposal 
of the Patriarch, and there the creatures and ser* 
vants of His Eminence brought the most beautiful 
women of the town into a subterranean apartment, 
the entrance to whicli was Indden from tlie public 
eye. The prelate having inspected them, like that 
ancient Persian king in the bwk of Esther, retained 
only those who found favour in hLs ej’es. Tlie his- 
torian Fleurj' says, " il faisait amener m6me des 
religieuses dont il abusait." 

Let me now briefly sketch the love affairs and 
intrigues of the lower Catholic clergy, as far as I have 
been able to gather some information scattered in 
history’. The councils of Mayence and of Nantes, 
held in the ninth century, accused the lower clergy 
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of incest, whilst one can get a glimpse of the life le'd 
by the Catholij priests in the tenth century from a 
pastoral letter \vritten by a Bishop to some of his 
subordinates : '* Many among you/' writes thk> 
prelate, “ arc slaves to the vice of incontinence to 
sudi an cxtei'jt that they arc keeping cojicubiiieb, 
with wlioni they cat together (siV) and live publicly. 
Those concubines rule your houses, and after your 
death they inherit ^thc wealth which you have 
amassed in the service of tJic Church and from the* 
alms of the faithful. . . . Their poverty,” he con- 
tinues, ” makes many ecclesiastics pretend at first 
that they are pure and are leading a moral life, but 
once theyTiavc obtained a [xist, tlicy keep and en- 
tertain their concubines at the expense of the poor. 
In order to satisfy the capriccs*of their mistresses 
and to support their bastard*, the priests become 
avaricious, interested, usurers, liars, robbers, and 
thieves. . . . Avoid, therefore,” he concludes, ” not 
only crime, but everything that leads to crime , pay 
no attention to tlie beauty of woman, to their ap- 
pearance and their sweet conwisation ; in a word, 
have nothing whatever to do with tl cm " 

In th • '■.nic ' I’niuij thv f th si i-'tu. •> <ii }, ,1(1 

are said to liavc b<<.n ]*Umged m sin. They pass<d 
their tine in orghs with loose women, in whose 
company they used to spend the money squeezed 
from the naive, poor, fiuthfiil believers. The con- 
vents and tlic habitations df the priests were houses 
of ill-fame— dancing, singing, and revelrr* being 
carried on continually. The disorder was such that 
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Kih 2 Edgar saw himself obliged to issue special, laws 
and>t a stop to the irregular life of the • 

■' \\1iat shall I say of the clergy ? said the Km„ 
of, England in those daj-s. " The pious souls weep 
over their crimes, whilst.thc impious arc laughing. 
Wo find nothuig among them but debauchery, e 
cesses orgies, and nnchastity. Their abodes are 
pr^Uious®Jor solitude, and yet they dneU here no 
for pious meditations, but in order to lead lives of 
dcbLchery; night and day they dnnk and p ay 
snd make merry. Thus they are squandenng the 
money left to them from the legacies of kings and 
the alms g\ven to them by pnnees. 

Popi Benedict VIII openly complained gt the 
CoSeil of Pavia of the life led by the Italian clcrKi. 

It is a shamo.'throiving dishonour upon the 
Cl urch " he said. " to see how the ecclesiastics arc 
swiidcring the gilts they have ■ received from 
Wroiis ind liberal- princcs-simploymg these 
ridics to keep their mistresses. , 

In Germany it was not better as lie learn from 
Peter Damian.' who complained of this state of 

atfairs to Pope Leo IX. ^ 

" Every one." wrote Daiiuaii. knows the ve^ 
names and the places ol jiabitation ol all the mis- 
tresses of the priests, gossip being busy in giiiiig 
details'ol the presents and gifts presented to those 
ladies by their ecclesiaslical lovers. 

Banins relates that .the clergy ol Lombardy 
opposed llie election ol Al<utander II as 1 ope ouH 
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on account ol the that he was a man of severe 
morals. " We require a man,” they said, ” who is 
not disinclined to cany on a love affair or two him- 
self — and who will consequently show some indul- 
gence towards others. Alexander is not that sort 
of man.” 

In spite of Ihe orders of Gregory VII, who intro- 
duced the -celibacy of the Catholic clergy, this state 
of affairs continued. And mdeed it could scarcely 
have been expected of the priests to take the dectec 
seriously, when it was rumoured that the Pope 
hivnseU carried on love intrigues in his palace at 
Rome, and that the famous Countess Matlulda of 
Tuscany, all-powerful in Christendom, was supposed 
tp he his mistrc-ss. 

Gregory VII, anxious to increase the power of 
Papacy, had conceived the idea of introducing the 
law of celibacy. The measure was dictated, not by 
a hi^h moral sentiment, but by ambition and thirst 
' for wealth and power And it is worthy of note 
that at the very moment w’hen the Pontiff had 
decided to enjoin upon his priests the law of celibacy, 
a Turkish despot was mtroduiing a similar Jaw 
among liis mamelukcs. Two armies of bacliolors 
had thus been formed, one in tlje Orient and the 
other in the Occident — tuie to defend the turban and 
the other the tiara. The mameluke.s have dis- 
appeared, but the army of the tiara is still in ex- 
istence. 

Great was the indignation among the clergy at the 
papal decree. Even those who by temperament 
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and ideas \^ere uicliucd to a Jifc of celibacy di 
'approved of it. ^ Stidi decisions, Uiey though 
should be left to every indiviiluai to take for h.imsel 
Grogorj’ naturally gave moral reasons, cvplainui 
hib rcallj' political designs. “ Woman, woman, 
exclaimed that vigorous Poniilf, “isrtijc source t 
evil, the i>f perdition. She is leading t 

damnation. InVoman is imperfection, and tlie pries 
should avoid c\'cri' imperfection. Woman seducei 
man in the Garden of Eden, tempting him to.partafci 
of the apple from the tree of imowledge. Woman 
therefore, is the cause of the original sin ; \<-oinan ii 
, the source, of evil. The priests and serv'ants of tin 
Lord must therefore avoid woman, the sons of Adair 
‘ flee from tlic daughters of Eve." . • 

Gregory's aim was to isolate the priests from 
' society, to turn thcm.into a pr*torian guard of the 
Pope. The Pontiff was' to be a king, an emperor ; 
he was to^be above the sovereigns of the world, and as 
such he, too, must have his armies and his, guards. 

But he had a will of iron, this Vicegerent of the 
humble teacher of Nazareth, and he triumphed after 
'pH Wlnt cared T’" W tlip «'rminti''ri nf the 

CM)'. t \'hi ‘ It- l‘*i -w.’ ‘V mIv! !f tic I l 

result (if hud uce, as long a& ilia ix'lhu alp .ni' veie 
realised? ILs arguments ui favour of In/ decree 
'were neither sincere nor moral. Eccl isiastical 
celibacy was only an vtstriititsKltim regi.i in his 
hands, a means by winchlie hoped to domiiuite more 
e.istly the clergy’ and to fashion the priests according 
to hi* wishes. 
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Knt if Gn'gon’ n-as scTCre against otlirrs, he does 
not appear to liave Ixrn so against himself ; the 
mask of atithqritv and austerity which he had put 
on NS’as made a mean's to hide hU own irrogniar life. 
His oasm lovti affairs and intrigues were cndently 
well known to his contemporaries, for bold bishops 
did not hesitate to reproach the Holy Father for his 
iniquities. 

” You are an heretic, Holy Father.” wrote the 
French Bislujps. ” for you an* leaching a morality 
wliirh is insensate and contrary to the words of 
Christ. '■ '* You, oh sacrilegious Fontiff, whose 
debaucheries arc well knoum, you wish to lead the 
members of the Church upon a pnth of perdition, l)y 
separating them from their legitimate wives.” 

It is abundantly clear that the rostdts of the law 
of celibacy showed themselves in grave disorders and 
a vety licentious life among the clergy. This is not 
only attested by opponents and critics of the Catho- 
lic Church, by Protestants, and reformers, but even 
by pious and staunch defenders of Rome, to whom 
the dignity of the faith was dear, such as Peter 
Damian, in his famous work " Gomorrha ” 

St. Bernard, too. wit!» a little more decency, re- 
lates similar detaiW of the amours of clergy’ and 
prelates, which led to such debaucheno.s that the 
lionoiir of women was not safe. How far-reaching 
the consequences of tlie amours of the priests were, 
the following fact uiU testify- A century had 
scarcely elapsed since the Uw of celibacy fiad been 
passed, wlicn the Scandinavians revolted against 
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\V?Jdemar I, Iving of Denmark (1179). One of 
tlicir principal griefs was. his refusal to abolish the 
law of celibacy of the priests. It xhust not, how- 
ever, be imagined that the Scandinaxians ^vere 
‘fighting the battle of their priests. Theirs was a 
more selfish motive. One of the. consequences of. 
the law of ccclcsfasticai celibacy was the state pf 
general immorality and the corruption of the purity 
of the women ; it ^vas for the honour of their u-ir-es 
and daughters that the Scandinavians were fighting ; 
and it was in order to safeguard the purity and 
chastity of their women that France and Swi^crland 
passed bylaws by which the' priests were allowed to 
keep mistresses. A passage from the famous work 
of Nicholas Clomangis, who severely criticised the 
corruption, not only of the priests, but also of tlie 
, nuns, will give some idea of the state of affairs and 
of the relationship of the monks and nuns in his 
time. . 

“ The monasteries,*' he writes. V are no longer 
sanctuaries devoted to the divinity, but. places of 
abomination and dcbaiichcrj' — rc 7 ijcsvon 5 of young 
libertines who arc only anxious to gratify their libi- 
dinous desires. Indeed, to make a girl take, the veil 
is equivalent w'ith fonring her to prostitution.”* 

Rathier, Bishop of Verona, relates fh.it in his 
many of his colleagues were bring with concubines. 
The ln*5t proof of the amorous lt\cs of the Italian 
clerg)', in tlic ninth and tenth centuries, may be , 
found in tin? eloquent defencr of those who thought 
• Cr. “He Corrupt Ecctn Slatu.’'ehnp *v. 
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such a mode of life pennissibfe. We find, on the 
other hand, that the pious Bishop of Verona %Yaged 
a Twar against stich abuses, continually attacking and 
severely criticising the mitlierositas, as he called it, 
of his colleagues. 

The following episode is exceedingly interesting, 
for it sheds a glaring light upon the trend of thought 
and the morality of the century. Bishop Tcdald of 
Arezzo was declining in health, and some people had 
recommended to him. “ on account of a certain 
^Yeakness,'' the biblical remedy of the Shunamite, 
The ecclesiastic summoned a lady of easy virtue, 
but, at the same time, he put a burning torch near 
his couch, and ^vhon tlic flames reached it, he ex- 
claimed under tears, “ Alas ! if I cannot stand this 
little flame, how shall I be able to sufler tho flames 
of hell ? ” And the Shtmamitc was sent away. 

Quite diSerent, however, was the behaviour of 
the majority of the prelates of the Church, who, like 
modem clubmen or Oriental potentates, considered 
it a matter of ambition to boast of the charms of a 
beautiful concubine : and it used to be a matter of 
great pride for an ecclesiastic to possess a mistmss 
more beautiful than those of Ins colleagues 

The love affairs and inlngucs of the Italian clergy 
had become such a matter of course that whenever a 
bishop or a prelate formed an exception the Romans 
looked upon him as an angel In Lombardy, ui 
Jlilan, Turin, and in other parts of Italy, the same 
state of affairs prevailed. BUhop Reginibald of Fie- ^ 
sole was notorious for lus licentious life, uhilst the 

. o 
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monks of Faria secretly kept woman. The arch- 
bishops, «'ho were an.TJous to eradicate such abuses, 
were absolutely potveriess, and their endeavours 
proved futile — if not fraught with danger Vor them- 
selves. Thus, when Nicholas II, Bishop of Brescia, 
issued severe laws against the amorous sins of the 
priests and ecclesiastics, the latter nearly killed him. 
Priests openly mocked the commands of theirsuperi- 
ors ; and a priest of the chapter of St. CjEcilia in 
Rome refused to obey the command of Pope Stephen 
IX to abandon hts mistress, "'declaring all the reso- 
lutions in tliis respect futile and stupid. Moreover, 
the sons and relatives of the priests formed a power 
in Rome and Milan and Iiad to be counted with. It 
must also be pointed out that the majority of .tliesc 
priests, ‘bishops, prelates, and other dignitaries of 
the Church were not li\ing with one M-oman in a 
marital state, but liad many mistresses. They 
were, to use an expression of tlic period, miiUimibi. 

The tenth century in Italy was a centuty' of 
woman, even to a much greater extent than was the 
eighteenth century of Louis XV in France and in 
Europe. The Papal mbtresses, Theodora and 
3farozia, %renj members of a family of courtesans 
who looked up>on their courtesanship as upon an 
hereditary privilege. The women of that house 
were the mistresses of most of the rulers of Italy 
and extended their sway owr Christendom and 
Papacy’. King Hugo, ,who dishonoured the bride 
of his own son, surrounded himself with a regular - 
harem ; but among his favourites there were three 
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wlioin he cbpeciall}' preferred. The number of their 
illegitimate children was legion, but as these ladies 
were not exactly models of fidclitj^’, and — apart from 
their royal lovers — had also their amanls dc emtr, 
one could never be quite sure as to who the fathers 
of these children were. It was natural tliat such a 
state of aflaira exercised its influence upon the 
Churcli and upon the elergj' of Italy. A critic of 
the life of the clergy says tluit Dionysius, Bishop of 
Piacenza, and Gregory of Vcrcclli, were much more 
capable of judging female beauty and charm than 
of expressing an opinion aitd shoeing some insight 
at a Papal election. And Bishop Rcgitnbald of 
Ficsolo had surrounded himself with a whole harem 
of ladies of an amiable nature and easy \nrtue, whilst 
Bishop Alberich of Marsika had only one mistress. 
Fearing the punishment at the hands of Emperor 
Otho Ifl, the latter had sent Ins favourite to tlic 
convent, and made her a nun — ^temporarily, during 
the visit of the Emperor , but ;is soon as Otlio had 
left the Italian soil, tlic episcopal favounte threw oil 
the coarse garb of the nun, and returned to the life 
of " the flesh and the dc\Tl,'' and to the arms of her 
ecclesiastical lover I In Florence the prelates led a 
life of debauclieiy, spending and squandering, in 
company of tlieir mistresses, the wealth of the 
Church. And the ladies of easy virtue— or, to 
speak bluntly, the courtesans of Italy of the tenth 
century — were not difierent as regards lucre and 
venality from the courtesans of modern Europe. 
They despised the priests as long as they were poor, 
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but as soon as the latter had accumulated some 
wealth, they threw themselves into their arms, pre- 
tending that they could no longer resist them. The 
result was that for the sake of the love of woman, 
priests unhesitatingly robbed the Church, squeezing 
money from stupid and confiding pious Catholics, 
which they . afterwards spent upon shameless 
women, V^^fficking in their charms. Totfi commc 
che2 nous ! 

The French Bishops were naturally not bett^ 
than their Italian confreres. Frenchmen as a rule 
imagine that they are privileged by nature to occupy 
the first place and play first fiddle in tJjc concert of 
Uros. Hughes, Archbishop of Rouen, who lived in 
the tenth century, was a great sinner and a lovelace. 
Ho had a number of favourites and many children. 

One author also speaks of the life led by the nuns 
in several of their convents. 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, n.man of 
severe morals, and leading a pure life, accused the 
nuns of immoral conduct. One cannot help quoting 
tlif words uttered by the famous Dominican monk. 
Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, at the Council of 
Lyons. The Council had taken place in 1245. and 
the Cardinal was delivering the fareu'dl speech. 

Friends,” he exclaimed, “ wo have been able fo 
bestow a great benefit upon this town, ^^'hen v-c. 
the fathers of the Council, arrived here, Lyons iiad 
three-houses of ill-fame, but now at our departure 
we leave only one. But this one reaches from one 
end of the tD\vn to the other.” Anotlier Dominican 
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monk, Robert Hoicot, professor of Theology at 
Oxford, compares the ecclesiastics of his day to 
fauns and satyrs. And if one considers the state of 
ignorance of mediavalism, it ivill be comprehensible 
that these ecclesiastic Don Juans found only too 
willing ears among the ladies and the belles of their 
day. Priests preached and taught doctrines suit- 
able for themselves. Thus, the Don Juans per- 
suaded innocent and ignorant women of the four- 
teenth century that during the absence of the hus- 
band it w'as permissible to love an ecclesiastic, who 
could easily absolve them, not only of this, but also 
of other sins. And the ignorant wonicn accepted 
tltc alluring doctrine of lovmg without sinning 
Priests also often eloped with nuns A pnest, 
named Aspulus, carried ofi m tJie middle of the 
night a lieautiful nun, Gumperga bv name, from the 
convent of St. Peter at LucchcM He “ put her on 
horseback, kissed her, gave her two ^oldI, and car- 
ried her off," says the mediaeval chronicler The 
monks of Farfa led a life full of orgies, and especially 
when Campo became their abbot, tho w'olls of the 
monastery witnessed scenes of debauchery cqu.ilhng 
only those of Capri in the daj-s of Tibcnus The 
concubines and prostitutes were mistresses of the 
wealth of the monasteries and convents 

Anselm of Bisate speaks of the life of the pnests, 
maintaining that the churches and ch.apcls served as 
places of rendezvous for the lo\-e affairs of the priests 
and the bishops. The nuns, he says, were not more 
abutment than the monks. Widows took the veil m 
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order to be free I and not be bound to one man. 
*' Instead of being the wife of one man.” saj’s a con- 
temporary author, ** the nun could be the mistress 
of se^^ral men." Tilts scandalous Ffc of the nuns 
became so notorious that special laws had to be 
issued by the Carlovingiacs as well as by the 
Church.' 

As a result of such a lile led by the clci^% tJic 
ecclesiastical power became hcrcditarj' in certain 
families, /or tlie sons of tlie clergy considered it as 
their pri^nlcge to occupy the posts of their fathers ; 
and in Verona, Arezzo, and Fiesole, priestly dynas- 
ties were practically ruling. The family of tlic 
Bishop Regimbald left the church to his nepljcw and 
to the latter’s descendants. *' It would only be in 
punishment for his sins,” he said, ” if ever his race 
died out.” On the other hand, tlie walth of the 
Church was being squandered, for the clerical concu- 
bines were vety e.xacting and e.vtravagant. And 
whilst tlic women of the Old IVstauient liad brought 
their ear-rings .and their trinfccls and ornaments to 
Aaron the priest, so that he might melt them and 
mould a god for them to worship, the monks of 
Farfa «’ere forced to turn tlie holy vessels of gold 
and silver and the altar-covers into ornaments for 
their favourites 1 Verily, w^man rarios with the 
centuries. Clerg^'men were bound to develop a 
sense of rapacitj' and to accumulate wealth so as to 
satisfj' the caprices of their ladies. One often reads 
nowadays — especially in Fran<» — of some crime 
commjUfid, of a forgery, orofadaring theft and rolf- 
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bery perpetrated by on otherwise honest man, led 
do^vn the slipp^jry path of crime by an extravagant 
and exacting mistress I Many are the poor deluded 
Adams who arc not only losing their Kdens, but who 
are also being sent to penal servitude because they 
cannot resist the tempting smile of serpentine Eve — 
indulging in luxurious tastes 1 II the lover has 
money he squanders it ; and if he has not he often 
steals and robs. It is an old story, as old as the 
hills. Eternally the biblical episode is repeated 
throughout the renturies. Eve tempting Adam, 
weak and yielding ; the sweet fruit is tasted ; the 
dessert Is partaken of : Eden is lost ; man is sent to 
till the ground or to work in quarries and mines, 
whilst woman remain* behind to tempt other men 
and to make tlicm commit new crimes \ The priests 
of medirevalism stoic, stole and robbed the Churcli 
to satisfy the caprices of their favoxmtcs and tlwir 
concubines ! 

- Before the Council of Reims several archbishops 
and bishops were accused of entertaining gallant 
intrigues uith married uonien, and of abducting all 
those r/lio found favour in their eyes. 

Cardinal Baronius relates the following episode, 
in whicli Guy, the Arciibishop of Milan, figures as 
the guilty one. This prelate had many favourites, 
among others his own n«ecc. But not all the mem- 
bers of his clergy were as corrupt as their superior. 
Arialde, a deacon of Guy’s church, did not hesitate 
to reproach the Archbishop with his ignominious 
life. Tired at last of the remonstrances of his 
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inferior, the ArdibisJiop accused him of treason and 
had 3iim arrested. His jjjcce — uJjo hated the 
preaching priest — wrought h terrible vengeance 
upon the jioor deacon. With the assistance of two 
cJcrgj’men, sJie mutilated the body of the chaste 
preacher in a manner worthy of a Mcssalina ! For 
this lady, living in the episcopal palace, was not 
only the mistress cn iUrc of Jicr uncle, but slie 
carried on liaisons with all the young prelates com- 
ing under the sujwrviston of licr uncle. 

The lo\’e affairs of the bishops of tlie tu-cJ/th cen- 
tniy were so many that Richard I, king of England, 
could rightly exclaim : “ They say that I have a bad 
daughter, impurity-Land I am advised to marry her 
off. Well then. IsliallmarTyh?r,andgi\*cheruato 
the prelates of ttic Church, the bishops ! " 

. In a Bull addressed to the bishops b)‘ Pope Ale.v- . 
andcr IV, this Pontiff cxliorts them to lead an 
exemplary life, and to abandon their mistresses. 
And the Bishop of Liege. Hcni^' de Gueldres, was 
such a lovclace that Pope Gregory X was obliged 
to address to him a se\-crc letter of reprimand. 

*‘ We know," wrote tKe Pontiff, "that you Jiave 
carried on several love intrigues before and after 
your promotion to tlie episcopate. You have taken 
an abbess of the Holj' Order of St. Benedict as your 
mistress and have lived with her publicly. Nay, 
you have carried your impudence so far as to boast 
during a banquet that 3'ou Iiave had fourteen chil- 
dren in t\vent3'-t^vo months ! It is known tliat 3'ou 
arc kcepinga nun and sewralotJier women in one of 
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the houses belonging to you — 3. property known as 
' Lc Parc/ an’d whenever you frequent this house 
■you leave your followers 'behind, entering the place 
alone. The abbess of a monastery in your diocese 
having died, you have promoted the daughter of a 
certain Count to thb high and saintly office ; and 
this young abbess is your mistress I She has even 
bom a child unto you ! *' 

Giovanni Villani, in his famous “Chronicle,” re- 
lates the following episode. A wit of the fourteenth 
century, well acquainted with the love affairs of the 
clergy of his age. circulated an anonymous letter 
purported to have been xvritten by the devil and 
dated from, the Inferno in prcsence^of many demons. 
In this sarcastic epistle his Satanic Majesty expresses 
his satisfaction with the conduct of the prelates, 
complimenting them upon the numerous love affairs 
they arc carrybg on, for Impurity is tnumphing, 
thanks to their efforts 

Poggio Bracciolini, too. relates many stories of 
ecclesiastical love intrigues and the manner m which 
these Don Juans triumphed over the virtues of the 
faithful Christian women A curate in Biescia in- 
formed his lady parishioners that it « as their sacred . 
duty to pay him the tithe not only of their worldly 
possessions, but also of their conjugal duties. 

Another story — characteristic of the impudence 
of tlic clergy in those days and of the .superstitious 
ignorance of mediajvalL>m — is related by the same 
author. A Franciscan monk uas the successful 
lover of a married lady. ^Onc day, when he was 
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\ busily engaged — so he aftenvards pretended — in 
listening to the confession of the lady, the husband 
suddenly arrived. The devotions uure disturbed? 
Hon Juan in the Franciscan garb escaped fhrougfi.a 
^vindow, but was obliged, in his Itiiny, to leave his 
trousers behind. The Infuiiated liusband — Italians 
were jealous even in the Middle Ages — rushed to the 
monastery, and, brandishing the clerical under- 
gannent, complained to the Prior. The latter, 
however, shaking his head, mildly rebuked the 
offended husband. Uy son,” he said unctuously, 

•' may Heaven forgive you for the sin you are com- 
mitting.'' The poor man looked nonplussed. " I 
-am committing a sin I ” he stammered, but. 
Father, methodgbt I ha%’c been sinned against, 
'rather than sinnmg.” '* Yes, my son, you are 
sinning, for you arc calumniating a holy ’man, the 
pious'brother who has just left your house, where 
be has been praying for.the reco\'ery of your dear 
spouse, who is not well.” The husband -looked 
sheepisli. He glanced from the Pr.or to the trousers 
and from the trousers to the Prior, and at last ven- 
tured to 'query: "And these, my Father?” 

“ These,” replied the unperturbed ecclesiastic, ” arc 
the garments of the holy St," Francis of Assisi ; it is 
a precious relic, by means of which the pious brother 
intended to cure your wife’s illness.” And casting a 
glance of mild repiuach at the ungrateful husband, 
he continued : " In solcnm procession the costly 
relic will be carried through the town.” 

Coming do^vn to modem times, the episodes of the 
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intrigues of the Catholic clei?!y become Mstorical 
and precise. CHuis, in that ccnturj' oi gallantry, of 
love, and-dcbaucUerj’, the century’- of women, I 
mean the seventeenth century, the Vicar of St, 
Eustachc in Paris \vas carrying on a criminal love 
intrigue nitli ^a married woman, the wife of the 
Comte d’Olonne. One day the Comte fell danger- 
ously ill, and as a good Catholic he expressed the 
^vish to confess his sins. His wife called in her 
lover, the Vicar, to listen to the confession of her 
husband. The latter who had evidently been au 
iioiirant of the UaMon of his wife, but had considered 
it hon ion to feign ignorance, lost his temper 
in the last moment. “What I” lie exclaimed, 
“ Nvill my honour not be safe even on my death- 
bed ? “ 

Later on the son of the Thoringian peasant de- 
clared war to the Vicar of Christ ; he introduced the 
great reform of the Church of Rome. In order to 
re-establish the purity of morals of the priests, 
Luther allowed them legitimate mamage. The 
Protestant ecclesiastics now openly married, follow- 
ing the example of their leader. But those who 
remained faithful to Rome, considermg Luther’s 
permi^ion of man lagc an abomination, did never- 
theless persist ui tlicir lives of debauchery and 
licentiousness ; tlirough centuries they continued to 
carry on love affairs with married women and 
virgins. Many CatltoUc clergymen were honest 
enough to abandon the Catholic faith of Rome 
rather than continue lives of hypocrisy. Thus, with 
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j the ri'« of Prnlestanism an atmosphere of puritj- 
\vx*> ^va^ted Ihrongli Europe. 

Tlie love of several bishops of the sixteenth cen* 
tury for their mistresses made tfjcin abjure Catho- 
licism and embrace Protestantism. Such were 
Nicholas de L/iirafiic, BEfiop of Maycncc, who fowd 
Marguerite d’Egmont,* Jean-Antoine Oxracr|oli, 
Bishop of Tro^-cs in Champagne, and Odet de 
(j.iligny, Cardinal and BUhop of Beauvais. It was 
the latter’s love (or the beautiful Elizabeth de 
Hautcville do Lore whicli made him turn Protest- 
niit. • 

Another c.vampJe of the influence which thepou'er 
of love excrci«ed in religious belief is the story of 
Jacques Sptfame, Bishop of Nevers. Ho loved his 
mistress too well, and sooner than separate from her 
became a Protestant. The name of the lady wz& 
Catherine dc Gaspenue. She was tlic wife of Etienne 
de CresJe, a procureur at the Chdtelet in Paris. But 
the prelate possessed more attraction for the beauti- 
ful ladi’ than her lawyer husband — and — she bore 
two children wJuch could claim the Cardinal as their 
father. In 1539, the husband ha\’mg died, the 
widow and her lover lived openly together. But the 
VaxicToent of Paris jvas informed of the prelate’i: 
irregular conduct, and ordered his arrest. Spifamc 
escaped — and in company of his mistresses left 
France for Geneva. Here he. turned Protestant 
and married Catherine with the permission of the 
Consistorj'.f 

* Stedea, •• Hist Lh.,”p ai. , 

t Cf Sptsi, "Hist deCenfeve " 
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This case, however, does not yet exliaust the list 
of Catliolic prelates who turned Protestants for tlie 
sake of a ^\•oman and her love. Thus, Gebhard 
Tnichsess, Archbishop of Cologne in the sixteentli 
century, fell in love with a beautiful nun, Agnes de 
JIansfeld. The Archbishop, who had every facility 
to see and speak to the religieusc, a\’ailed liiraself of 
his opportunity to disclose his love to the woman 
who had left the world. He conjured her to return 
to the life of love, and slie readily consented. For 
some time the Archbishop kept his mistress in the 
episcopal palace of Broel, beyond the Rhine, near 
Cologne, and after%vards in. the castle of Koisuverd. 
At last, liouever, the prelate grew tired of the con- 
tinual secrecy he was compelled to obser%'e, He 
turned Protestant and openly married his mistress.* 
It was also in tlie sixteenth century that Emperor 
Ferdinand had sent Andr^ Dudidth, Bishop of Tina 
in Hungary, as Ambassador to the Court of Sigis- 
mundus Augustus, king of Poland Here the pre- 
late saw a beautiful girl, Sophia GenesUla, \vith 
whom he fell passionately in love In Trent, where 
he went to the famous Council, Andre eloquently 
advocated the abolition of celibacy of the Catholic 
clergy. His efforts, however, remained futile His 
lo%"e was evidently being returned by the girl ; for 
when he had failed to convince his colleagues, Andre 
Dudidth broke all the obstacles standmg between 
him and happiness, abdicated his bishopric, turned 
Protestant, and married Sophia. 

* Flenry, K ett. 
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Less noble wns the conduct of Jfontliic, Bishop t»f 
Vulcncf, n Dominican monk who had (^rnuied the 
/avoctr of tfie Qcic<*n of N’a\'am’, sister of Franvotr. I, 
who brnuKht iiini to Cnurt. Francois I mul fhnr 
Tl entnistcd tin: Dominican with many deHcat< 
political mi-^sions, which the priest accomplished tc 
the entire satisfaction of his sovereigns. In Ire- 
land, Poland, Italy, lingland, Scotland, Germany, 
and even Coivstantlnople, he Jiad repn-'sented the 
interests of France, and he was apjjointed Bishop of 
Valence for his many !-vrvices. Joan de 3font2uc 
fell in love with a young girl, who rettimcd his pas- 
sion, Being, liowvwT, a good Catholic, she was 
sciicd from time to time with a feeling of repentance, 
fearing the punishment of Heaven for her cardinal 
bins. In order to appease the scniples of his mis- 
tress, MontUic married her secretly. The Bishop 
docs not seem, Jiowevcr, to liave remained faithful 
to his wife. Indeed, his Jove intrigues wero many. 
Ho carried them on wherever he vent as ambassador 
of the Court of France. In Ireland Jje is said to have' 
seduced the daughter of a noble lord, in whose 
liouse lie was staying as an honoured guest, wliilst 
in England he kept a courtesan whom he was in the 
habit of visiting.* His Jove intrigues as well as ids 
clandestine marriage at last became an open secret, , 
and in order to escape the thunder of Kome, the 
Bishop of Valence threw oflJiis mask and turned 
Protestant. ' 

Francois de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, in the 

* Hist. de» VanatV 1"^- 7. No. 7 
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Tlin KULE or WOMEN : THE PONTIFFS "OF THE 
TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES - 

In the followng chapter I shall relate the Jove 
affairs of some of the Popes of early medievalism. 
During the first half of the tenth century, licli in 
gallant intrigues, not less than thirteen Popes 
successively occupied the throne of St. Peter. And 
what do the historians relate of these men ? Scarcely 
any dee^ ^vo^th mentioning, except their lives of 
debauchery. Like the pagan Emperors, and some 
modem sovereigns, the representatives of Christ 
were in constant fear of the assassin lurking in a 
comer of their residence. Palace revolutions were 
the order of the day. If a Pope was in the way, 
his mistress soon found a willing priest to dispatch 
His Holiness, and in rcmimeratiO|n for his foul 
deed she bestowed upon the murderer the ti.ira, 
and — her love ! 

JIany were the Popes who died an unnatural, 
violent death. They were throttled or apassinated; 
and the way to the throne of St. Peter was covered 
with blood and strewn with victims. So great were 
the abominations of the Pontiffs in those days that 
' ^8 
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I even the defenders of Papacy and the impartial 
'historians of the Clmrch cannot stem the wave of 
moral indipiation which the facts must arouse in 
our minds. " In those days/* writes Baronins, 
one could witness the devastation of the temple of 
God and the sanctuary of the Lord, and upon the 
throne of St. Peter there sat impious men, not 
Popes, but monsters.” 

Ho'.v ugly ^Yas the aspect of the Church when 
courttsans, shameless and dissolute women, reigned 
in Rcme, placing their lovers upon the Papal 
throne ! Tlic clergy were never asked their opinion 
as to the election of the Chief of Christendom. 
Papal decrees were destroyed, the ancient apostolic 
traditioes were laughed at, and the sacred customs 
and old ceremonies, rmployod at the election and 
coronation of the Pontiffs, absolutely ignored. 
” But although the Church uas without a Pope 
she was not uithout a head, a spiritual one, for 
.Christ never abandoned her ” 

“Theodora, an impudent courtesan," writes 
Luitpiand, “.dominated and ruled over Rome with 
a masculine and monarchic authority.’' This 
woman and her two daugliters, Marozia and 
Theodora It, who equalled and even surpassed their 
mother in corruption and debauchery, were the real 
sovereigns of the Church. These women ruled over 
Rome — as other favountes inll rule centuries later 
over European kingdoms and vast empires. The 
peculiar state of Italy in those days perhaps even 
facilitated for those ambitious women the task of 
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becoming mistresses of Italy,- of Rome, and of 
Christendom. Rome was an oligarcluc and theo^ 
cralic Republic, constituted somewhat similarly to 
tlic Republics of Venice and Amalfi, * 

Nominally the sovereignty was vested in the 
people, but in reality it bad passed into the hands 
ct a few nobles, who, Iiavdng appropriated all the 
power, disposed of the dignity of Pope and cf that 
uf Duke in the other cities. And as the majerity of 
those powerful nobles occupied ecclesiastical posi- 
tions, thej' formed irregular, instead of legitimate 
alliances : and thus the way into the Church was 
opened to that class of women who are particularly 
fond of. and apt for, a liaison. Like the undent 
Aspasias, the Roman ladies of the tenth centur>' 
triumphed by means of femmioc beauty and fintssc 
over masculine barbarism and grossness. It must 
not be forgotten that it was the iron age of feudal- 
• :m, when brutal force and murderous fury were 
the only divinities whom the barbarian conqueror 
was compelled to respect. But ironclad men, 
steeped in ignorance and in supemtition, were 
enchained ’by the frail bonds of love. Lombards 
and Huns, Franks and Ostrogoths, the new con- 
querors of Italy, the savage giants isstiing from the 
deep Teutonic forests and inv-ading the classic son of 
Rome, became so many Hcrculeses, silting at the 
feet of Omphale. For the Roman ladies, the 
daughters of the Latin race — with their intelligence, 
their cs^nV and their vigorous passions, easily made 
themselves mistresses of, and triumphed over, the 
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They have beea called — and not ivithouf 'some 
good reason — the ** heroines of political love/' for 
by offering their love -to the foreign conquerors they 
had succeeded in subduing them — Delilah-hke, 
lulling Samson to sleep. They dominated and 
absorbed the invaders, giving birth to a new* race of 
Italians, who soon put a stop to the foreign despot- 
ism by cpnstituting -and raising on 'its ruins the 
Italian city and the republics of later mcdijE\*alism. 
And whilst empires are crumbling down, and all the 
elements of sodal life are being dissolved ; whilst the 
roaring and rushing waves of ini'ading immigration 
arc drou-hing the structure raised by the Cresars, 
savage conquerors, ironclad from head to foot, obey 
the magic wand raised, by the fair hands 'of the 
Roman courtesans. But just as the plan of early 
mediajvalism was subjugated, Jiypnotiscd by tJjc 
dazzling Italian beauties, who captivated his senses, 
so two centuries later the incendiaries, murderers, 
iconoclasts of to-^day will under-go the civilising 
influence of the Platonic beauty of woman. In art 
age of troubadourg and of knighterrants — they iriJJ 
kneel dorni before the weaker sox of creation. 
wlHngly acknowledge its ascendancy, ux)rship and 
adore where they were supposed to nilc and com- 
mand. 

Italy in those days was in the throes of a complete 
anarchy. The successors of Charlemagne were un- 
able chhcr to wield Ws hca^’^* sword or to guard 
his many conquests ; and the despotism of the new 
conqueror was broken just as the despotism of the 
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tcncs, to the jun'dtction of bi«liops And nobles 
TIic nglif of mnrdenng and ^^oIatJDg couid be 
bought. Force sanctioned nght, and the weaker 
were constantly being crushed between the two 
jnedjajvaJ powers, the nobles and the clergy Their 
\cry lives had become a curse and a real Inferno 
\\'ar was being \\agcd m the East and m the West, 
between nations and classes — who^e varied interests 
were continually dashing, various tnbe» and 
hordes were constantly threatening and invading 
Italy, and were only with difficulty repulsed by the 
disunited chiefs, at war among themselves, eacli 
prodaimmg Ium«clf a descendant of Charlemagne 
Threatened and menaced from all sides, Italy was 
the arena of intemvl wars between the dukes of 
Fnuh and Spolcto, who reigned concurrently, each 
assuming the title of King of the Peninsula 
In the midst of those factions and invasions, 
which were cnishmg the countiy , a few cities only 
retained tb“ir relative independence their auto 
nomy, their magistrates and liberty of the atizen 
They were soon turned into republics, such as 
Amalfi, Naples Venice, and Rome Rome 
especially had become a sort of free city in the 
nudst of Italy enslaved, except Venice and the 
Greek republics in Campania The Eteroal City 
had retained tlic repubbean government with the 
dignities and offices of Consul and Senate and the 
turbulent obgarchy of nobles and pnests The 
head of Christendom was nonunafly bang elected 
by umversal suffrage , but m reabty the Bishop of 
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Rome was appointed by the faction of nobility and 
clergy in power. Clergy and nobility, two mighty 
orders, two powerful parties, ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary, were usually at variance about the election of a 
Pope — their constant aim being to elect or to depose 
a Pontiff. On the one hand the Roman nobility — 
and especially the Counts of Tusculum — ^represented 
the national party, always endeavouring to have a 
Roman Pope, who would be inaccessible to the in- 
fluence of a king of France, an emperor of Germany, 
or even a king of Italy. On the other hand, the 
clergy were striving to make the Roman nobility 
subservient to the bishops and the foreign sover- 
eigns. And each party wanted its oivn Pope. The 
election of a Pontiff was an important' matter, for 
the successor of St. Peter united in his person the 
functions of head of Christendom, of political chief, 
and of feudal ruler of Rome. 

Moreover, since the Holy See had ceasLd to be 
merely a spiritual power, that is to say had large 
revenues, vassals, and serfs, the barons had envied 
its power and the gold now to be found near the 
tomb of St. Peter. Soon they began to fight for the 
tiara. It was like a subfee of the county of Tuscu- 
lum. Loose women trafficked in it : Theodora and 
Marozia gave it to their sons, to their lovers. Eight 
Popes were named by them. What Popes I 

Among the many barons and nobles the Counts of 
Tusculum were the mightiest in Rome, and it was 
through their help that Theodora and her daughters 
gained their influence over the Eternal City and 
the_Popes. 
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Theodora i\ as distinguished not onl> by her extra- 
ordinary’ beauty, but also by a remarkable intelli- 
gence, coupled wth a boundless ambition and a 
never to be daunted courage She was of the race 
of women who come into the world to rule — of the 
race of a Semiramis, a Catherine II, an Elizabeth or 
a Pompadour Ne\ er in the historj of the Courts 
of Europe and in the annal:> of the powerful fa\ our 
ites who haxe ruled over so\ereigns and nations — 
fa\ onntes who were Prune Ministers m petticoats — 
did any woman attain to higher power and greater 
mfluence than this Roman courtesan and her two 
daughters For she was a courtesan this Theodora, 
and her licentiousness was as great as were her 
courage and her ambition \nd jet — she was not 
a common woman, n«en from the gutter She was 
a noble lady, the wafe of a Consul and a Senator, 
Theophylactus bj name, for she called her«elf 
Scnalnx Her fatlier's name was Gljcenus, but 
nttle IS known about him The authority and 
influence wielded by Theodora and her family must 
have been iramen*ie, to judge from contemporarj 
chronicles 

The Counts of Tusculum and their rclati\c« the 
Counts of Tuscanj and tbe-Dukes of Spolcto, had 
acqiured great power o\er ItaJ^ Tlicodora the 
elder, and her daughter Maroria and Theodora the 
jounger, thanks to their beautj, their keen ivits 
and their unscrupuloii«ne<ii, stimulated al«6bj their 
boundless ambition, had gamed s\ a> o\er the 
Counts of Tusculum aijd Tu<^anj, and through 
them over the Papal throne 
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" Thus,” writes Baronius, “ this woman could 
rule Rome. . Prostituting her daughters to Pontiffs 
and nobles, she disposed of the Papal throne, 
raising upon the holy seat criminals and pseudo 
Popes.” 

These women distributed their favours among 
barons and bishops, abandoned their bodies to the 
mighty potentates, who in their turn became pliable 
ill the liands of the astute enchantresses ; for, charm- 
ing slaves of an hour of abandonment, they soon 
rose as commanding queens from the voluptuous 
couch ; in remuneration for their caresses they 
obtained a castle, or the disposal of an army, an 
election or a treaty, Marozia liad been the wife of 
Albcric, Count of Tusculum, and after his death 
had married Guido, margrave of Tuscia. This 
woman was also the mistress of Pupe Sergius 111, 
wlio was a son of Count Benedict of Tusculum. 
JIarozia was only fourteen wlicn Sergms became her 
lover. Through the infiucnce of the mother of hbi 
ini&tress over the Counts of Tuscany, Sergius was 
elevated to the Papal tijrone. as Pojw Sergius III. 

In St. Angelo the Pope was leading a life of de- 
baucliory and excess, whilst liis mistress and her 
mother niled Rome and Christ* ndom. The walls of 
St. Angolo resounded from the wild orgies which 
remind one of tlic times of pagan limperors. rather 
than of tlie Pontiff.s of Rome. Tlie lover of Marozia 
reigned only seven years, for he was suddenly carried 
off by a premature death in 91S. .Marozia- another 
Me-'S.'’lina — received the news of the delnl^c of the 
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Holy Father Nvith rclatuc calm. The number of 
handsome priests \v'as not yet exhausted, and the 
mgenious uoman cmplojcd the practice which was 
foIlo^^cd several ccntuncs later by an Empress on" 
the throne of Holy Russia I refer to Catherine II. 

In a luxurious apartment in the Lateran, \\hicli 
Sergius III had had reconstructed, Marozia \sas 
giving an audience to the young pnests, among 
whom she Ind decided to clioose a lover Arrange- 
ments were being made for the funeral of the Holy 
Fatlior, and the mighty favounte consulted the higli 
dignitaries of the Cliurcb, discussing tlie details of' 
tlie procession. In reality, however, she was listen- 
ing absent-mindedly — for her practised eye was 
examining the appearance and scnitmismg the 
traits of tlie pnests before her Already she had 
dismissed seieral, who had evidently not had the 
good fortune of londling any passion in the breast 
of tlie licentious lady, when a young and handsome 
pnest iras mtroduced into herpresence. She threw 
a passionate glance at him , her whole being 
vibrated, herheart was aflame. 

“ Who are you ^ VTiat is your name ? Which 
IS the rank you occupy m the Holy Church ? " she 
hastily mquired 

* "Madam,” he timidly replied, "my name is 
Anastasius, and I am but a simple pnest who served 
His Holmess Sergius, the Bishop of Rome, and the 
Count of Tuscany His Holm^ was very kmd unto 
me, and his death is a punishment by which Heaven 
has visited us, his faithful servants ” 
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“ Let the dead alone/' replied Marozia, “ and let 
us think of the living, we who are alive. And so 
your name is Anastasias ! There have been Popes 
of the name of Anastaaus.” she added significantly 
— casting the handsome ecclesiastic a glance which 
he could not mistake. A thrill of joy swelled the 
heart of the ambitious priest and a wave of passion 
swept through his frame. He saw, as in a dream, 
power and love in his grasp — il he only dared to 
grasp them — and he did dare. Throwing himself 
at tlie feet of tlie powerful woman, who at that 
moment ruled Rome, he avowed his passionate love 
for her. From far he had been worshipping her, 
not daring to lift his eyes to the mistress of his 
superior, of His Holiness ; but noiv she was free, 
he could restrain himself no longer — and if she 
could not return his love he would sooner exile 
lumself from the Eternal City and retire to Palestine 
to lead a life of an anchorite than bear the agony 
of seeing her daily — inaccessible to him I 

The mighty Maroria, who in her lieart had already 
given. the place occupied by Sergius to the young 
and ardent priest, listened to his passionate declara- 
tion with a feeling of rapture. She spoke gentle 
words of hope and encouragement ; and her 
promises must have been very pleasant, for 
Anastasius left her apartment, joy expressed on his 
countenance. Like Catherine II, eight centuries 
later, Marozia would not low a*man of low rank : 
she was vain in her love. Anastasius shouldjbe 
pope, and worthy of the Ijve of one of the most 
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Jjcactjful women of Italy Historians relate tliat 
Alarozia shared the lo\e of the handsome pnest 
wth her sister Theodora the jounger For three 
5 care the Holy Father Anastasms II the lover of 
the two amiable •listers Marozia and Theodora 
sat on the Papal throne UTi^n h6 died Laudo of 
Sabiiun a favoiunte of Theodora the elder the 
mother of the two charming daughter* was ap 
pomted succes<*or and Pontiff of Rome Hia v hole 
meat consirted m the fact of lus being a lover of 
Theodora But he who builds upon womans 
fonstincj and favour builds upon quicksand Tiio 
mi&tress had onlj to cast her cy es upon some one 
Use and her lover was di<missed losing not onl\ 
hi» ladj s lovt but also the Papal throne Thus it 
happened tint in tho«e dajs Peter the Archbishop 
of Ravenna used to w.ntl liia dtaconu<i a certam 
John to Rome on ecclesiastical bu<mes« When 
Laudo was elected Popd D aeon John camt, to 
congratulate Hi* Holinc'^s m the name of the 
Archbishop 

He was a handsome man tl l. deacon and had 
the good fortune of arousuig the posMon of Theodora 
the elder She preferred him to Laudo And as 
this v as not a woman to be thu-’rted m 

her John became her lover Tie \ri.h 

bishop of Rav enna having suddenly died tl e PofK 
had to appoint tht favoured deacon to fid I is 
vacancy — and thus to Ravenna whii-h he had 
left a*; stmp’e rkacen J 7 « r turn I u* ar h 
h hop 
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But Theodora did not relish the separation from 
her new* lover. Nor did she care to leave Rome for 
Ravenna. The simplest way out of her dilemma 
therefore to raise the lucky Archbishop upon 
the throne of St. Peter. Sis months and ten 
L;iudo had worn the tiara, when the all-powerful 
rourtesait found that HLs Holiness stood in the way 
of her passions — and His Holiness had to disappear 
from the stage. Laudo dead, it was easy for 
Theodora the elder to use her Influence in favour of 
John, who actually ascended the Papal throne 
under the name of John X. » 

The truth compels one to admit that Theodora's 
taste deserves some admiration in this instance. 
Pope John X, if not quite fit for tin* tiara, was a 
po\s'erful personality and would have made a fine 
ruler in those daj's of trouble and |«rty &tnfei He 
held the keys of St. Peter, but under hh. thrical 
garb there dwelt the heart of a soldier . and few 
adventurous knights o( his day could so wed wield 
the sword against tjie enemy as he whose mission it 
was to preach the GosjxrJ of Love ' He prowd hi-, 
martial valour on more than one occasion'.' The 
Saracens, who since S76 liad been occupying a 
fortress on the Gangliano, not tar from Rome, were 
making frequent invasions into the Roman territory' 
preventing the pious pilgrims from visiting the 
graves of the Apostles Pope fohii. .it the head of 
an armyi delivered the Eternal City from this 
constantly threatening danger, .^ided by the Duke 
Beringar of Fnuli, one gf the mightiest pnrtfp<i*i' 
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3n Hal}, Hi^ Holiness stnnncd the fortress of ilic 
baracens The Htfer then fought their ^ny 
th'-fingh the lines of the Clmstian army, but were 
o* Lrwhelmod by the superior numbers and taken 
pn«oncrs Many penshed and the Pope himself 
J uicd a number with Iik ov,n hinds Histor}' 
relates tint after tlie battle of Carpcntrui Henrj IV 
li id earned the banners ciptund on the battlefield 
ird laid them down at the feet of his mistress 
Consandc It \sas a gallant feat on the part of the 
roi lert galanl, but he was not the first in liistorj 
who could boast of such an act of gallantry Tlie 
Pope-soldier, John X, after the MCtorv on the 
Ganghano returned m tnnmph to Rome , and 
J c 0 , laying the tnophits of victory at the feet of Jiis 
mutress, he threw lumsclf into her arms 
Fourteen jears Jolui X remawed in undisturbed 
possession of the ke>s of St Peter, sharing his power 
wi*’b the woman who had raised him to the Papil 
flijoity But his hour of doom was approaching 
iu the dark comers of the Lateran the assassin was 
almady lurking, waiting to strike the deadly blow 
T/ieodora’s daughter ^laroria had her own lovers 
and cared little for those of her mother It was 
a rivalry between mother and daughter, both 
a'^uated by the strongest passions let loose m the 
human heart Yet Marozia was evidently not 
quite devoid of filial affection and respect , as long 
as hermother was alive she dared not cross herwiah 
and John X remained on the Papal throne But 
things changed when the elder Theodora died 
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Marozia, whilst being the mistress of Pope Sergius 
III, had also at the same time carried on a liaison 
wth the Margrave Count Adalbert of Tuscany. 
This fact, liowevcr, did not prevent Guido, an elder 
son of Adalbert, who w’os anxious to strengthen 
his influence in the city of Rome, from marrying. 
Marozia, And as soon as Theodora the elder was 
dead and Marozia saw that Pope Jolin X had no 
confidence in her, she and her consort resolved to 
remove His Holiness from his post and to dispose 
of the apostolic throne in their o^vn interests. In 
the silence of the night Guido gathered his retainers 
and followers, penetrated into St. Angelo, hilled .all 
those who offered rcsbtance, among them the 
brother of the Pope, and made the latter himself 
prisoner, in spite of* his. brave defence. John, X 
was thrown into a dungeon, where' priests, who 
did the bidding of the Jfcssalina of Chnstian Rome, 
suffocated the warrior Pope with pillows. 

Again the throne of St. Peter was vacant, and 
agfun Marozia appointed her lovers to be the Vicars 
of Christ. And so powerful was her influence that 
Rome and Christianity obeyed her orders, accepting 
the creatures of her choice. As long as those priests 
were favoured by the capricious dame tliey re- 
mained in possession of the keys of heaven, but 
woe unto those lovers of whom Marozia grew tired. 
Tiius Leo VI, and after him Etienne Vll, w’ere for a 
short time the lovers of Marozia and the tools in her 
hands. She quickly grew tired of them, and sent 
them from the apostolic throne to early graves. 
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Grooving older and ^nsc^, llafozia felt ‘a sudden 
maternal affection well ujj m her breast She 
remembered the lover of her youth. Pope Sergius 
III, and the child she had bonu^ unto him The 
boy was now tw'enty, and the ambitious mother, 
suddenly remembenng the son, made up her mrad 
to invest him wnth thp Pontifical dignity And 
whilst the son, under the name of John XI, sat on 
the Papal throne, the mother ruled m his name, 
allowing the Pope boy to indulge in all kmds of 
pleasures and dissipations 

Marozia’s amorons caprices and ambition knew 
no bounds She conceived the plan of nilmg the 
entire peninsula from Rome, to become Queen 
or Empress of Italy Like Hamlet's mother, 
Jlarozia had fallen m love, \nth the brother of her 
spouse Hugo, Iving of Lombardy, either really 
enamoured of tlie mistress of Rome, or thinking that 
Rome was well worth a love declaration — ^returned 
her love, and persuaded the object of his passion to 
rqmoAe the obstacle standing in the way of their 
happmess A fralrutde was only a tnfling matter 
m those daj's of mediavahsm Brother and wife 
hesitated but little to mix a drop of poison m the 
cup of Avme which Marozia smilingly handed to her 
unsuspecting spouse It was a lovuig-cup which 
':ent poor Gmdo to his early grave, leaving vacant 
the place by the side of his wafe Hugo kneiv tliat 
the do^v^y was the possession of Rome He ap- 
peared with his army before the gate of Rome ui 
932 and entered the city, accompanied by a small 
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and select snitc. Guido once rcmo\ cd, Hugo 
raanied Marozia, the niothor oi His Holiness, and 
began to rule Rome aitcr the manner of an Oriental 
despot. Harozia styled IrerseH , Scnalrix and 
Palrtcin. 

In St. Angelo, \vlicrc tliree years before a Pope 
had been throttled, and where many of liis suc- 
cessors were to live in happinciss and misfortune, 
the marriage of the misfress of Rome, the mother 
of His Holiness, was solemnised with Hugo, king of 
Italy. The latter now also hoped to obtain the 
Imperial C^o^vn. And so sure was he of Iris success 
that ho treated the Romans as his vassals. But 
the Tarpclan Rock is near the Capitol. A palace 
revolution was at hand. Maroria, during her 
Itflisott with Pope Sergius 111, had also had in her 
early youth a love affair wtli Count Adalbert of 
Tuscany, and a son Alberic was the fruit of this 
tmion. Unwillingly did this scion of the ancient 
bouse submit to the rule of the foreigner. The air 
was impregnated with discontent, which soon 
spread amongst the families of the aristocracy. It 
required but a small incident to let the glimmering 
spark'of rebellion break out into flames. Durmg a 
meal the stepson clumsily upset a basin of water 
over the hands of the stepfaAer, and a box on the 
cars tvas King Hugo’s prompt punishment. Sudi 
an insult Alberic would not forgive. His resent- 
ment was worked upon by his aimt, Theodora the 
younger, a daughter of Theodora the elder and of 
Pope -John XI — and a sister of Marozia. Aunt and 
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ncphcM uerc h^ing in do«c intimacy, and Thco 
jealous of the power and influence of Jjcr s 
av-niled herself of the incident to excite Iic^ 
agonist Ills mother and stcpfotlier 

Count Albcnc, partly following his own desii 
revenge, ond partlj anxious to please his dear z 
resolved upon action and liaving joined the 
contents m the citj, promptly raised the stani 
of rebellion His motiicr and Jier spouse shoul 
expelled from Rome I rom all parts of the 
the discontented citizens gathered round his bai 
and before King Hugo had had time to summon 
troops St Angelo was stormed lung Hugo oi 
just found time tocscape, whilst Jua wife andher 
Pope John XI, were taken prisoners The root 
was thrown into a dungeon and scarcely given s 
time wherein to reflect upon hcrstorni> life— for j 
soon died of poison Thus perished that rema: 
able woman mistress of one Pope mother 
another wife of a king her v ast ambition had 1 
her to a violent death in a narrow prison cc 
Nature had endovvod licr with powerful faculti 
and political subtlety and she had made subservae 
imto her popes and kings and nobles On tl 
day however on which she conceived the idea ^ 
uniting her fate to that oi a long of loreign extra' 
tion m order to subjugate the Roman people st 
had signed Jier own death warrant 
His Holmess Pope John XI was kept under stnc 
supervision m the I-ateron Albenc appomtei 
consul and senator w^s anxious to make the Papa 
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power hereditary in his family. In St. Peter’s 
Church he made the leaders of his party promise 
to raise his youthful son, Octavianus, the sou of hi^ 
mistress, Tlieodora the younger, upon the apostolic 
throne. In 955 the eighteen-ycar-old boy actually 
became Pope — under the name of John XII ; and 
in the veins of the new Pontiff pulsated the blood 
t»{ two generations of licentious women, very 
Mcssalinas. The grandson of Tlieodora the elder, 
the son of Theodora the younger, and the nephew 
of Jfarozia \vas worthy of his relations. He was a 
slave of passion, and his love affairs were even more 
numerous than those of Sergius III. John XII was 
the first Pope to cJiangc his name, a custom, W'hicli 
was foUoNved by his successors. This boy of 
unbridled passions was not satisfied with the 
power he had obtained — he wished to extend it 
over tlie southern provinces of Italy. Placing 
himself at tlie head of IiK own troops .and the 
auxiliaries of Spolcto, therefore sot out against 
tlie dukes of Capua and Salerno ; but having suffered 
a defeat, he called Otho I, Idng of Germany, to his 
assistance. Unaware of tJic life His Holiness was 
leading, the German Emperor appeared with his 
army in Italy. He besieged Count Beringar II of 
lT;rea and Friuli, and triumphantly marched agaiiist 
Rome, where John XII set tlic Imperial Crown upon 
his iicad. The Pope thus recognised the superiority 
of the Emperor, and the Romans made a solemn 
promise never to elect a Pope without the per- 
mission of the Emperor- Scarcely, however, had 
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Otho left the Roman temtory, when the Holy 
^Father, breaking his oath, went over to -the side of 
B^ringar. 

The Emperor w'as astonished, and secretly sent 
faithful messengers to Rome to inquire into the state 
of affairs, and into the cause of the Pope’s faithless- 
ness Great was the astonbhraent of the envoys 
'when they learned what life Pope John XII was 
leading. 

** Sire," said the leader of the dep’utation, when 
they had returned to the Emperor, " wc have 
■ learned most distressing news — and Roman dtuens 
are complaining bitterly against the conduct of Hfs 
Holirfess " 

*' But why does he hate me ? ” asked Otho. ■ 

" He hates you, sire, for no other reason than 
that which makes the devil hate the Creator," 
replied the courtier, incUred to flatterj' " Your 
Majesty is anxious to do what is right and just and 
to protect with >our glorious arms all that is good 
in temporal or clerical power, which Your Majesty 
adorns by his conduct and arhehorates by his laws. 
Not so the Pojjc . Pope John XII is an encniy of all 
that is good " 

Silently and with sinister mien the Emperor sat 
on lus tlirone, lUtening to the report wlucji lus 
faithful servants had brought -from Rome. 

" And could you specify the CrunCb of the Holy 
Father? ■’ asked Otho 

“ Yes , the citizens of Rome relite that ever smee 
this Pontiff has ascended the throne of St. Peter. 
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honest women are airaid to visit either the graves of 
the Apostles or other holy places, which they were 
in the habit of ireqnenting for prayers. For worse 
than the danger of the Saracens is that which 
threatens their honour from Pope John. Only a 
few daj's ago virgins, widows, and married women 
have been dragged into the Palace of the Pope.* 

“Those, however, who willingly run into this papa! 
lupanar;" continued the messenger, “ are numerous. 
The courtesans of Papal Rome are as many as tliose 
w'hich promenaded in the Via Sacra in the days of 
the pagan Emperors Heliogabulus and Caligula. 
The streets of Rome have become the rendezvous 
and meeting-places of debauchery and primaica. 

“ A whole army of courtesans has now invaded 
Rome, the Holy City, and numerous are the victims 
they are making, more numerous than those made 
bythe infidels ; for they arc slaying body and soul 
And the Roman matrons, the descendants and 
bearers of great Roman names, mothers of famihf’s, 
before whom the law bends down with veneration, 
are copying the modes and manners of the rourte- 
'sans, and are being incited to sm by the Holy 
• Father himself. 

“ At table, this Pontiff, the head of Christendom, 
drinks the health of the devil, and often invokes the 
help of Jupiter, of Venus, and of other demon-’ " 

John XII was deposed, and Pope Leo VIII 
appointed as his successor. 
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The Emperor had left Italy being convinced that 
peace and calm had now been re'cstablished but 
he had counted without the intngumg Pope John 
XII was the darling of the ladies of the Eternal 
Citv and m those days of mediffiv al and Christian 
Home the noble ladies of anstocracy waeldcd un 
limited power So man> of them were fa\nuntcs 
and paramours, of His Holmcss that they dci idcd to 
reinstate their idol upon tlie throne of St Peter 
Discontent was stirred up among the Homans and 
aided and abetted bv their fnends and relations the 
women stormed the Lateran and brought back their 
protcgl John to the Papal choir Thus the love of 
the Roman ladies for the Pontiff regained for him 
the tiara 

Pope Leo VIII escaped seeking refuge m the 
camp of the Emperor At Camenno Otho received 
the first information of the molt and at once 
marclied against Romt — wJicn news reached him 
< f the sudden deatfi of Pope John \H 

In a secret apartment of the Lateran the Pontiff 
was reposing from lus fatigues and troubles He 
was not alone*— for wath him w the wife of a noble 
Roman alad> whom the Holj Pathcr had abducted 
and made lus mistress She had secretl;^ dis 
appeared from the hou'e of her husband and thought 
herv If safe from pursuit under tlie protection of 
her holy lover And jet cverj noise, every step 
outside the Papa] inner apartments made the fur 
lad) troinble and bury her ht.ad in the breast i f her 
lov er 
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" \Vhy are you trembling, dearest ? ” asked John. 

" Oh, my husband," she replied. " You don't 
know how iurious he will be when he discovers my 
absence : he avUI not leave a stone in Rome un- 
turned, and Heaven be merciful unto us if he 
discovers us I ” 

" He will iiot dare to come here." replied His 
Holiness. " You are safe with me." 

His Holiness was mistaken. He had evidently 
not counted upon the jealousy of woman. They 
were all mad on him, were those noble ladies of 
Rome, and his preference for his mistress of the 
moment, for this little ingenue, made more than one 
of the others swear revenge, and the hiding-place 
of the guilty wife was indicated to the outraged 
husband. * 

Hark — a clash of steel, a scuffle, the janissaries of 
the Pope object, but they are killed by the mfuriated 
husband ; and in the presence of His Holiness and 
the adulteress stands that terror of all LoTClaces and 
Don Juans — a jealous husband, murder in his eyes ! 
In his hand the Pope sees the sword ready to strike, 
and the trembling wommi is kneeling and dinging 
to the garment of the Vicar of Christ. 

The Vicar of Christ ! John remembered it at this 
supreme moment. Was be not the Pontiff, in wfiose 
liands lay the power to bmd and to loosen ? Were 
not the keys to Heaven in his possession ? Could 
he not release the damned souls suffering in Inferno, 
and by the magic of his word transfer them into the 
company of tlie blessed ? that moment, as if in 
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1 vision John siv, the great po«er of Papal Rome 
he saw kmcs and emjxirors kneel in the dust and 
kiss the feet of the Pontiff he saw one inlicntor of 
Charlemagne lead the hor«c of the HoI> Fatiicr and 
he perceived another a gaunt fi^re standing 
bareheaded and barefooted m the bitter cold 
awaiting the decision of the Pope For a moment 
the Pontiff s courage revaved 

Stop 1 he cned down wath that murderous 
sword Do jou dare to question to doubt to 
accuse me >our spiritual father me the Vicar of 
Chnst I Tremble for >OHr eternal welfare — kneel 
d<^wai and implore my forgiveness— lest I should — 
m my righteous indignation — send thee down to 
perdition for all eternity 
Too late all the uald passions which the flesh i» 
heir to were let loose in the heart of the maddened 
husband 1 \Miat did he care at that moment for 
the excommunication of the Pope and for his own 
eternal salvation 5 He saw before lum the man w ho 
had seduced his wife 1 e found the faithle'^s woman 
in the arms of his nval ' It was enough to make the 
blood of twenty generations of paganism run hot 
hammer and beat at his forehead sweep awaj and 
obliterate any feeling of Christianity Nand forgive 
ness Besides was not the man before him was 
not his conduct sufficient to destroj all the jealous 
husband s reverence for the Holy Church ’ 

Tremble before jour excommunication he 
roared "iou arc the very Antichrist — for whose 
benediction or curse I care little Heaven wall not 
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listen to your requests — and the curse will sooner 
iall on your own head than on mine. Too many 
are the sinning Magdalenes whom you have taken 
to your bosom." 

iVnd down came the murderous sword upon the 
head that wore the Holy Crown. Pope John XII’s 
life had come to a premature end — for he was only 
twenty-five. The outraged husband sent him down 
to his grave without even so much as giving him 
time for a prayer. Yet — so great is the strength of 
habit and inveterate belief, that scarcely did the 
avenger behold the inanimate, bleeding body of the 
Pontiff before him, than, ivithout heeding the faint- 
ing woman, without a thought for, or fear of, the 
justice of man, he trembled as he realised his 
sacrilegious deed. He had assassinated the an- 
ointed of the Lord. Madly he rushed from the 
Latcran and threw liimsclf into the Tiber. Thus 
ended Pope Jolm Xll, the darhng of the frail and 
fair ladies of Rome. 

Tlic successors of John XII on the Papal throne 
were not less addicted to the love of women than 
the Popes whose love affairs ha\’e just been related. 
At the age of tivelve Benedict IX had ascended the 
throne of St. Peter. *' And this precocious child," 
says the monk Glabcr, " had numerous love 
intrigues wath married women and witli virgins, 
ready to listen to the amorous declarations of the 
Vicar of Christ." 

’ The Romans, and especi2Jly the offended hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers, revolted at last and 
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dro\c the Don Juan on the Papal throne from 
J?omc Soon howe\er, Benedict again returned 
to tJic Vatican, for tJie mighty Counts of Tusculum 
had taken up liis defence His short cmIc had not 
taught him anything, and far from having become 
wiser, Jic continued his life of debauchery And 
so strong were Ins passions tliat there was no room 
m his heart c\cn for ambition Feeling that the 
Romans would not suffer him as their spintual 
leader for any length of time, he preferred 
to abandon the throne rather tlian change his mode 
of life He would live in obscure privacy and 
indulge in love mtngues rather than rule Christen 
dom and be compelled to observe, to some extent 
at least, the laws of decency and of moderation 
For a sum of about £200 m English money, Bene 
diet IX ceded his pontificate to a more ambitious 
prelate, whilst he himself retired upon his estate m 
the vicinity of Rome, where he freely addicted 
himself to the interesting game of lov c Surrounded 
by a regular harem this ex-Pontiff passed his days 
in dulcc jubilo Benedict IX like other great 
sinners loved a great deal and when he could love 
no more he repented — and made his peace with 
Heaven 

His conscience suddenly awoke He called to 
him Bartholomscus the abbot of Groia Fcrrata 
confessed his sms and asked for absolution The 
Father Confessor told the ex Pontiff that he was 
unworthy of forgiveness but a life of repentance 
and pious deeds would nevertheless gam for him 
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the grace of Heaven. Thus the repentant Don 
Juan passed the last days of his life in the Convent 
of Grota-Ferrata. prajdng, fasting, and mortifying 
the flesh, which he had so much indulged m the days 
of lu5 youth 1 



CHAPTER HI 


The Story of Pope Jow, toe Tesiale Pope who 
Sat os tite Throse of St Peter 

It is not altoj^ether rare tn history, ancient or 
modem, pagan or Chnstnn, to see csamples of 
w omen \\ ho, denjing their «ex. ha% c adopted man’s 
garb so as to be able to take a more acti\*e part in 
eithef the go\ emment of a State or in science and 
art, the free pnrti''ipTtion m Avhich centunes of 
^an made laws ha\e denied them Women ha\e 
also ruled empires and commanded armies, lia\e 
distinguished themsehes on lanotis-fields of human 
actmty, uhile disguised m man’s attire But the 
story of the uoraan who i> supposed to hav'C 
attamed to the headship of the Church is one of 
the moat interesting 

Indeed it is an example «o unique m histoia' 
that it has been ‘^tjled a fable e\en bj Protestanta 
and opponents of the Catholic Church, although 
authorities s oucisafe for the veraatr and authenti 
cit> of the facts Gibbon gocs» so far as to di.clare 
the storj of Popcsss Joan os false, but noi as tiiierly 
tncredtble And a learned scholar and traxellcr — 
Maximilian Misson, who a'Kited tlie Church of St 
John of the Lateran in 1743, m descnbmg the 

. Tfi 
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Tilt STORY OF POPE JOAN 

famous chaise pcrcie, says: “About seventy or 
etgJUy learned and erudite men, none of whom can he 
considered suspect in his testimony, as they were all 
members of the Church of Rome, have positively 
declared that a woman sat on the throne of St. Peter. 

And U’liy should the Church of Rome take so 
much trouble to prove this stor>’ a fable when 
Cardinal Baronius docs not hesitate to declare 
" that many monsters have ocaipied the Papal 
throne? “ And indeed, in acenturj' when Theodoras 
and Marozias — the mighty mistresses— elected and 
deposed Pontiffs, why should not one of them have 
disguised her sex, and seated herself on the throne 
of St. Peter, instead of raising her lover to the 
dignity ? 

1 am perfectly well aware of the fact that modem 
historians have endeavoured to prove that Joan 
never existed ; that her story is a fable, a malkious 
fable i^^•entcd bv detractors of Papism It may 
be so ; but it is ncxcrtlieless strange to see them 
employ tlicir leanung to pro\-c the absurdity of one 
fable whilst they never question the truth of many 
otliers. Some acquaintance, bower er> with early 
mcdiasvalism, uith the penod when the event of 
Pope Joan, is supposed to ha\-e occurred, will make 
it clear to the student tliat such an event rvas uitliui 
the bounds, of possibility in those days. The Popes 
who preceded and immediately followed Pope Joan 
had, contrived to usurp the Papal dignity, not by,^ 
means of their personal merit, but through all sorts 
ot intrigues. Baronius calls them criminals and 
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execrable monster; ‘ The\ have filled the 
Clmrcli,” he saj’s, '* with buch mfamy that the 
very thought of it makes one blush and tremble 
And the persecution which the ChurcJi lias suffered 
from its most cruel persecutors is only child s play 
in companion to the harm and injury done to it in 
consequence of the abominations of the I’opes of 
the ninth century * Vomen ruled m I^ome m 
those days, and it was not at all a rare thing to nee 
women hading their sex, and entering the Churdi in 
men’s garb There have been several women who 
entered monastenes disguised as men Eugenia, 
daughter of Philip, gov’cmor of Alexandria, entered 
the monastery and became supenor, and nev er w ould 
her secret hav e been divulged had she not herself 
recognised the necessity of ackitonleilsins her 
identity Tlieodora of Alexandna was another 
woman who entered a convent as a monk where 
she passed her life 

It IS not, however, my intention to weary the 
reader with the enumeration of the arguments pro 
and con the existence of Pope Joan I shall 
simply relate the story as it has been tmnsmitted 
by various authors — and referring the reader to 
the volummous bibliography (of especially Brunet, 

P J , La Papesse Jeanne 1880, for bibliography) 
on the subject leave him to deade for liunself ' 
whether it is a legend or an lustoncal fact 

It happened at the beginning of the nmth centnry 
The Saxons, subjugated by Charlemagne, had been 
forced to embrace the fai^ of Chnstiamtj' , and to 
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progress an(H\as n matdi for the most learned and 
emment scholars at the universities Sho had not 
>ct attained Tier thirteenth summer %\hcn ste 
pubhdy dtsciKstd dnd argued on the most difllcult 
philosophical problems, and fluentlj con\crscd in 
German, English, md Italian She kne\; Latin, 
and Tias veil icrscd, thanks to the instnicfiongucn 
to iicr bj her ecclesiastical parent, m Churdi 
Hibtorj’ and Tlicology In short, she m as an infant 
prodigj’ But her culture of mind as coupled mth 
a rare and wonderful beautj, which brought many 
admlrcrb to her feet, anxious not only lo hsteh to 
the w ords of wnsdom falling from her lips but also to 
lass them Joan's heart was not insensible to the 
flattery and protestations of her admirers She 
fas cured, howeser, a young monk of Fultla, who 
pleased her both by Iiis personal appeararicc and 
his sast leammg Thiy were both handsome and 
cultured, and their lo^ e w as based upon an affection 
deep and lastmg Theirs was a union both of body 
and soul For a girl like Joan conventions and 
hourgeois virtues did not exist, and any obstades 
standmg m the way of her happiness she would 
soon find means to obviate She conceived the 
dating idea of assuming masculine garb and of 
joining the monastij'’ of Fulda so as to be near her 
lover And thus Joan became John the English* 
man, a monk at Fulda destined one day to ocenpy 
the throne of St Peter After a sojourn of two 
months within^the convent walls fearing detection, 
the lovers escaped m the silence of the night -and 
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travelled through Europe until they at last reached 
Athens, where they remained for many years. 
Tliey studied the treasured lore of ancient Hellas 
and accumulated vast and •wonderful knowledge. 
Athens was still a seat of learning, and the lovcis 
were able to increase their erudition in the ancient 
city- Joan studied literature, belUs-lcitrcs, history, 
science, and above all theology, and was admired 
by scholars and men of letters for her knowledge 
and natural gift. The names of the pair became 
. famous, and their reputation for learning spread 
' far and uide. One day, however — was it a sudden 
desire for change,, or some other cause ? — by mutual 
consent they decided to separate. They left 
Athens ; and whOst the monk of Fulda turned his 
face to tlie East, where lie hoped to investigate the 
. secrets of the mystic and mysterious Orient, Joan 
turned towards the West. 

The monk of Fulda went as far as Egypt, visited 
Alexandria, the ancient seat of learning, and the 
banks of the Nile. He searched the ruins of Thebes 
and stood at the foot of the Pyramids, asking the 
Sphinx to 'solve him the riddle of the imivcrse. He 
travelled to ancient Phcenicia. x-isited the Holy 
Land and traversed the Euphrates. His peregrin- 
ations led him as far as B<^dad, where the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed, the KhalLfahs, had raised 
the banner of Islam and established the residence 
-of the brilliant Mohammedan rule and a seat and 
centre of the glorious Arabian civilisation. Bagdad 
at that time was what Athens had been in the dap 
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of Pcncles “ VTsdom raided her \oice m the 
thoroijgfjfarcs/' «chooIs of Icamuig and academies 
flourished c\*er>'uhere, and in thv streets, ‘itill re- 
echoing with the mcmoiy of Haruun al-Raschid 
and the tales of the Tliousand and One Nights, the 
monk of Fulda had time to forgtt for a while his 
cultured miatres'!, and to plunge In* jeammg soul, 
thirsting for knowledge, mto tlic ocean of Extern 
learning Tlie lore of m5stic Chaldea, the teaching 
of Zoroaster and Brahma were forced to 3 leld their 
secrets rmto him 

And whilst he >vas con\t.tsmg and arguing with 
the wise men of the East, Joan, or John the English- 
man, wended her w*a3 to Rome. The Eternal Cit}, 
tlie residence of the Pontiff, the pnde and gloiy of 
GiTJStendom. attracted her attention Hen?, she 
knew , iras a \‘ast field where her man ellous talents 
would find ample scope and where she could «atisfy 
lier ambitions She continued to keep her disguue 
and to don masculme garb, and as it was customary’ 
lit tho«e da3-5 ui Ital> to shaw, no stispicion could 
possiblv be raised with ngard to her sex. "WTien 
Joan reached Rome, Seigius II was. <eated on the 
throne of St Peter Vlth ctinous presentiments, 
Joan rode through the gates of Rome Did she 
foresee that one daj she would rule Christendom 
from the banls of the Tiber? The Eternal Cit3 at 
that time was a hotbed of factions and mtestme 
wars, but although her ancient splendour had 
suffered greatly Romi was still the centre where 
all that was bnlJiant conreiged The talents, the 
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grace, and sweetness of Joan made a sensation in 
Roman circles. The young savant was courted, 

, and hopes entered his, or rather her bosom I Here 
slie displayed so much learning, and such brilliancy 
tliat Joan, or John tlie Englishman, was looked 
ripon as one of the most learned men of the century. 
Dignitaries of State, priests, and scholars wem 
' no"? asliamcd to sit at Jier feet — and bo her disciples. 

Not only the erudition of the young professor, 
but also his modesty and simple life, his purity of 
manners and moral conduct were considered 
worthy of the highest praise. Joan, in disguising 
her sex, had altered her entire mode of life — and 
Christendom soon became her dupe. If Pope Joan 
really existed, she was an adventuress who compels, 
to ^mc extent, the admiration of postenty. She 
had become .so popular and such a favourite of the 
people and the clergy, of cardinals and bishops that 
she began to aspire to tlic Sacred Crown. 

The atmosphere of the city on the Tiber, the 
atmosphere which had nourished and fostered the 
* ambitions of a Marius and a Sulla, of a Csesar and an 
Augustus, of a Nero and an Odoaker et tutti quanti. 
put the flame of ambition into the lieart of Joan, 
alias John the Englishman. Knowledge ivas po^ver 
in those days of mcduevalism, and in an age of 
darkness he ^vho could Jiold tlic torcJi of Icaniing 
was sure of succe^. Joan decided to avail herself 
of her learning and attain to high honours. Hither- 
to she had studied and accumulated erudition for 
the sole pleasure of knowing, but now it was power 
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«;lie u-as stnvtiif; alter Tlie Diurch appeared to 
licr the beet field wjiere «he could reap the liancst 
ollierlabour She decided now to hide foreiertlie 
secret of her «c\ and to become a member of that 
poutr/til organisation which wa* extending its 
wax oxer the European world Outside the xvalls 
of the Eternal City there existed at tliat time a 
monasterj conserrited to St .^fartin, where tlicolog) 
and belles lettres were being taught m Grech, and m 
Latin St Augustus is supposed to have once 
been a teacher at tins famous college Joan en- 
tered this abode of learning, was ordained a pnest, 
and from the professional clnir astonished her 
hearers and di«ciplcs watli the profundity of her 
knowledge and the vastnecs of her erudition The 
fame of the >oung professor spread bejond the 
confines of Rome The monks, ignorant that she 
was a woman, called her John tlic Englishman, 
the defender of the law and a treatise whicli this 
young professor had wntten against the Iconoclasts, 
who-'C doctruie the Emperors of Rome were favour 
mg, created a stir in the Christian learned world 
Pope Sergius died m the meantune, and at liis 
death the Cliurch passed through a critical moment 
— ^for vehiLt the mtestme quarreL were still con- 
tinuing, the .Saracens were tlireatenuig Italj vnth 
an invasion A wise and learned pnest became 
Pope I-eo IV The new Pontiff had known Joan 
at the College of St Martm, and he continued to 
honour her with his esteem and faendahip 
^ On more than, one occasion the new Pope had 
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tliundenng miisivc of the Pope — Anistisius replied 
^vlth mockery and rebellious ^vo^ds 
The patience of Leo had been cvliausted and a 
synod conaistmg of 4^ cardinals 143 bishops and 
587 abbots and pnesK vas convened to judge the 
rebellious priest Joan in her capacity of becretarj 
of State had to re id the accusation and. she 
displaced such eloquence and ingenuity tliat the 
assembly was struck with admiration Anastasms 
was unanimously deprived of his rank and at tlie 
recommendation of Pope I^co lus Secretary of State 
was raised to the dignity of Cardinal Modestly 
the clever woman accepted the new honours 
declaring herself an unwortliy servant of tlic Church 
and the most wnworthj of the CardmaU Such 
humility pleased the prelate^ 

Leo died and the Papal Conclav c proceeded 
to elect a new Pope Many candidates there were 
anxious to obtain the keys of St Peter and neither 
gold nor blood was spared to assure vnetory By 
means of intrigues and cabals the rivals vitd uatli 
each other for the supreme Jionour each endeavour 
ing to conquer the throne oi St Peter At last — to 
pacify all parties — the choice fell upon an outsider 
vvliose leamuig and wisdom entitled him to the Jiigh 
digmty and whose choice was «iure of becoming 
popular ill Rome The conclave elected John the 
Pnglishnian to the honour of weanng the Papal 
Cr wn And thus Joan tlic maid of Majence 
bccamc Vicar of Ghnst under the name of John VIII 
In selecting Joan to th<; throne of St Peter the 
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Cardinalj may have yielded to popular pressure 
John was a great favourite vitli the popular 
Rome. Slorc than once the)' had expressed 
wisli to see the amiable Secretary-Pontiff in 
place of the morose Leo, And as i-oon as Leo 
dead — and the news had scarcely spread thrt 
the city— the people at once flocked their t!i 

ands to the Vatican, shouting : *’ Long live I 
John Vin." Flowers were strewn in her i 
and wlicii Joan appeared in tlie funeral proccs 
of tlic last Pope, noble Romans, like so m 
Walter Raleighs, spread their coats and costly ta 
tries in the street for the future Poi>e to walk U{ 
The enthusiastic youth of Rome earned t 
favourite on tlieir shoulders through l!i« street 
the city of the Cxsars. And m>w. estn if s' 
among the CardmaU had lookid .iskanre .it 
election of the popular Cardinal tf> thi Ponti 
dignit}’, they fell it wise to yield to tJic ipx 
The mobs of the iiuitli tentiirv us-n ni diffci 
mettle from rrow'ds in our oun d.a)-s. I'hey st 
no jokes wlien their in- was roused And uoe i: 
the adversaries of Joan. Inid tiny (land tcj i 
tradirt jHjpuIar t hoice 

Women haw reigni'd In-fore .ijid ‘iiki J(>.an < 
' vast eiupin's and colUtolUd the destimcs of natii 
From SemiratnU t« Callwrme II. from Zenolua 
Queen IlUrabs'th, manv vwmen have w<ito a (rv 
and wi'-lded a ^reptie- m.uiy h.Avv and wifi C(*nti 
to wield it in vome rraltij or kii-Kdom. pehu 
soci.d. or intellectual : but Joan K'iaine Jn-ad o5 1 
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powerful organisation the Giurch—the Iccpor of 
the IvCj's of hcavTn the ruler of earth and hell 
John the Enghshnim was now Pope The 
populace of Home appf'’utlcd the election and e\ 
pres^d great joj in «arcing once more a wi-e and 
intelligent ruler on the Pontifical throne 

Pope Joan ruled witli wisdom and bcne%oIen<x 
and Chnstendom content with the n « Holy 
Father watnessed man> proofa of Ins sagacity 
Manv abu««s were done awa> mth a s>>tcni of 
tconomj introduced and *110 Papal cofTcrs which 
had been emptied dunng tlic invasion of the 
Saracens were refilled The Iconoclasts were 
o'ccommunicated and mightj so\ ercigns c jne from 
far to prostrate thcTi<d\cs before tlie Vicar of 
Chnst and to kis^ tlic shoe of the Pnnee of the 
Apostles The lung of England is supposed to 
has e come to Rome accompanied b> his son Alfred 
afterwoirds known as the Great Did none of the 
man> sovereigns, prelates and magnates who 
came to pros^xa^c themselves before and kiss the 
foot of His HjUncss perceive or at least doubt the 
identity of the Pope ’ ^\^lo can tell ’ But now 

that Joan had attained the height of earthly power 
now that Jier emv mg for ambition had been satisfied 
bejond her e-'^ctations and that her wildest 
dreams had been realised she «iuddenlv felt like 
the author of Eccle»iasttcu« that all wns vam 
Ambition however although at moments 'Stronger 
in woman than m man t» not of very Jong duration 
m the femmme heart, Victor Hugo, m his famous 
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play Hernani, relates how Cliarles V, elected 
•Emperor, suddenly sees himself upon the dizzy 
pjTamid, kings, princes, counts, nobles and the 
masses far beneath ; his heart is swelled with 
ambition — and there is scarcely any room for lo^•e 
\vithin it. Sudi is never, or at least rarely, the 
case with woman, unless she is very masculine or 
pcr\*ersc — and then she is no longer a real woman I 
• Joan took a dkUke to public affairs, to the 
government of the Cliurch ; tlie woman in her began 
to assert herself. She had had enough of being 
worshipped and adored and obej’ed ; she wanted to 
be loved. She almost regretted those days of her 
youth when, poor, unknown, ttithout any prospects 
for the future, she had tramped, by the side of her 
companion, through many lands, free and happy, 
loving and beloved. And now on the summit of 
that pyramid to which she ought never to have 
dared to lift her eyes, surrounded by wealth and 
greatness and splendour, she felt alone. 

During her first years in Rome, whilst living in 
poverty, Joan had led an exemplary' life, cared for 
nothing but her studies and was anxious to increase 
her knowledge During the first months of her 
pontificate, she also seems to have followed in the 
footsteps of the good Popes. She knew that slie was 
committing a sacrilege ; that airistiamty liad too 
low an estimate of her sex to allow a woman to 
ascend the Papal throne. She availed herself of all • 
the prerogatives appertaining to her holy office. 
And whilst conferring holy orders, appointing 
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priests and ordaining bishops singing masses 
consecrating temples and altars administering the 
sacraments and offenng her feet to be Jossed bj the 
faithful she also continued licr studies 

Soon liowe^er «die fell into temptations She 
was surrounded bj men whom she could choose as 
lovere let her case was di/Tercnt from those of a 
Semiramis and a Catherine of an Elizabeth or an 
Anne and other queens and empresses Joan had 
to be assured of the absolute deletion and di^ 
cretion of her fa\ ountc and man> a time and often 
she tliought of her lo\cr the handsome monk of 
Fulda She remembered the hajip) hours they 
had passed together on the classic soil of Athens — 
where she had tasted the pleasures of mmd nnd 
of matter alike ^he was free and happj tfien 
whilst now m tlic midst of all the pomp sle ivns 
onljaslait a slave of comcntions obliged to lead 
a life which was incompatible with her ardi-nt 
nature and temperament MTio knows perhaps a 
feeling of remor'o had < ntcred her lieart ? She 
was a woman — and the idea of the equality of the 
sexes destined to make such rapid stride'; a thou 
sand jxars later was something monstrous to the 
minds of the people of carl> mctliaiv ah»m Joan 
felt that she w as usurpingthc Papal crown and that 
constant danger was hovering over her Iiuid She 
felt the neccssitj of finding a co»fidai}{ and a lover 
among the young prelates wlio surrounded her 
m whose embraces she could find consolation for 
the many torments whicli wen. troubling her mind 
and her body 
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Among tho chamberlains attarJicd to tJie service 
of the Pontiff, was one of tlic name of Baldollo ; a 
youth who liatl the good fortune to attract tlie 
attention of the female Pope Baldello, a Floren- 
tine hy birth, bore a striking resemblance to the 
monk of Fulda, and Joan distinguished him by her 
marked preference and favour. He was appointed 
I>rivate chainbcrlain of Joan, and initiated into the 
secret and niyster>’ which shrouded tlic pcrsonahly 
<'f the Pontiff. Did Joan declare her love to her 
favourite, like so many libertine empresses and 
queens who reigned in their own rights ? Or did 
the lowr discos cr her identity and avail himself of 
the advantages ho had thus acquia'd ? 

Young Baldello Iwcamc the lover of the Pope. 
Legend relates that on that mght a statue of the 
Virgin suddenly fell to the ground and was broken 
into a thousand pieces , that an image of St Peter 
turned blark. ,?nd ih.il the moon w.v e.Upsotl, 
covering as it werv its bnUumve with a veil — m sign 
of shame, HcmefortJi Joan lived mostly in her 
apartments, and rarefy appeared in public. And 
whilst the people imagined that the Pope was 
practibi.ig devotions and working for the hunonr 
and the glory of the Cburcli, Joan was tasting the 
delights ot love in the arms of BeJdollo, 

Important affairs of State and Church were being 
left to the ministers, who reigned in the name of the 
Pope Nature, however, took her rev'cnge. Pope 
Joan was on the pouit of gmng birth to a child ; and 
great was the distress of bet lover, who foresaw the 
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fate a\%aitmg thfem Joan hoxrever, ^s’as of good 
dicer She relied upon the superstition of the 
Catholic uorld m tlie ninth century To work a 
uonder and make Christendom believe in a 
miracle uould be easy for an inventive brain like 
hers / 

A thought even crossed her mind of making 
Papacy liereditarj Was not the temporal power 
a hereditary privilege > Was not the Khalif of 
Bagdad the head of the Moslem religion and did not 
his Son reign after him > A woman > And why 
should not woman be equal to man ’ <he evclaimcd 
and a wave of revolt swept through her delicate 
frame * Have I not been endowed with capacities 
superior to those of the prelates around me ? Have 
I not governed the Church to the satisfaction of 
Christendom’ Have I not shown to the world 
that a woman can rule as well as *i man that a 
woman can occupy the throne of St Peter with as 
much as nay more dignity than a man ’ Such 
thoughts on the equality of the sexes commonplace 
m our age but which could not but sound monstrous 
to the men of her centurj agitated the bram of the 
clever adventuress, on the Papal tlirone She hid 
courage enough for any thmg but alas • she felt 
that she was alone — ^and detection meant suri- and 
Ignominious death only a miracle real or vrorked 
byher^elf could Save her and her lovtr She Imcw 
that by mtroducing the wall of Heaven one could 
obtam almost everything in an age of superstition 
and that all the founders of religion when addre«> 
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ing themselves to primitive nations, never spoke in 
tlieir o«Ti names, but in that of a divinity wliose 
messengers tlicy were. Daring thoughts traversed 
Jo.an’s mind — she thought of the many miracles 
which a credulous humanity had accepted, of the 
holy legends and metamorphoses upon which the 
religions of the East and of the West had been based. 
Did not Greece believe the quick-changes of the 
Olympians, did not Jupiter assume so many garbs, 
changing himscU into animals of all kinds and into 
a golden rain, when he d^-rided to penetrate into 
the tower of the ro>-al maid Dana; ? The mytho- 
logical fables constituting the religious creeds of 
European and Asiatic luimanity were so many, and 
had found so easy acceptance, that one more could 
easily be added to the number. And what con- 
templative sons of the mystic and mystenous 
Orient have believed, what philosophic Hellas once 
accepted unqucstioningly in its childish simplicity, 
should not mediaeval Christendom believe as truth 
and cry urbi et orbi: a ivondcr, a miracle has 
happened. 

But strange In say Joan, that clever woman who 
had managed to hoodwink and almost bewitch all 
men, failed in hiding her pregnancy. It is this fact 
which many autliors have brought forward as an 
argument, proving the improbability of the story 
of Pope Joan. But why not quote— a thing which 
Catholic authors ought to ha\'e done — the Biblical 
passage, *' And He alces wise men stupid*” ? 
not say that Heaven would no longer endore 
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the blasphemy of t, womnjt rcignmg is Pope and 
decreed her punishment 

There IS a story related by some liistonans tint 
one*diy ululst Pope Join iias presiding' oier an 
etclesnstical council a man possessed by a demon 
\\is brought before her to be exorcised Joan 
a'^ked the demon \\h> had clioscn the bod} of the 
poir tortured victim as Ins ibidi, uhen he uould 
give tint mm freedom I sliall leave this bod} 
n-phed the demon wlicn >ou who arc Pope and 
Either of Eitliers wiU <how me i child bom of a 
Popess ' 

Papa Pater Palrum Papissac pandito patrum 

Lt tihi tune cedim Uc coq < re qu.mc]o rcceclain 

The lines are n t m the Kst Latm stjle of the age 
of Cicero but ire not bad for a demon vvj o as is 
well luicNMi IS n u ill} fond of sjieakmp m rh\m(s 
One luthor i» jf i pmion thit if Jc an was imible to 
lude her pregnane} it wis due to her ignorance m 
mittcrs of obstetrics She had for so many years 
been only among men and piridcd as a man 
Other historians 1 owever maiutam tl it Joan 
V ould hav e cimed out her designs ind m any case 
escaped detection md her fatal doom liad not 
jealou } pli}i.d her an unpleasant turn *Jid made 
lier plans futile until it was too late and events 
jiecessinly had to fake their course 

Tw elv e } ears hid elapsed smee Joan had parted it 
Athens from her former lover the monk of Fulda 
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She tliouglit him dead or a sLivc of some slave- 
traffiching, infidel Turks. But as chance would 
have it, at that moment the monk of Fulda turned 
up in Rome. For twelve long years he had wan- 
dered under the Eastern skies, had gleaned know- 
ledge and learning everyrvhere, and unravelled 
many riddles of the universe ; he had forced nature 
to yield to him many of her secrets, and acquired 
wisdom and stores of learning. And nou', like 
another Faust, he suddenly craved for human io>'s. 
He remembered his companion of Fulda and of 
Athens and wondered whether she u*as still alive 
A yearning seized lus Jieart, and^ lie decided to 
proceed to Rome, where he Imped to Jeam of her 
whereabouts. Arrived in the Holy City, he took 
up his lodgings- with a native of Piedmont and 
discreetly inquired from his host uhether he had 
heard of a certain Jolm the Englishman. The host 
looked surprised at the stranger. \vho seemed to be 
igiiorant of the fact that John the Englishman was 
Pontiff of Rome and seated on St. Peter’s throne. 
News did not travel so fast in tliosc days, but surely 
Christian Europe knew the name of the Pope I The 
stranger had evidently arri^-ed from the Far East, 
and the host kindly informed him ,of the past 
historj' of Jolm the Englishman, as it u as knouu to 
the people of Romo. Arrived in Rome tuclvc years 
ago, he had gained popularity and had been elected 
Pope after the death of Leo IV. " For some 
years," so tlie cjjdtty host continued, " the people 
had nothing but praise for the u-ise and benevolent 
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Pontifical nilcr, but times liavt dnngtd, and now 
Ills Holiness scarcely cho\rs liis face to the people 
r\crjtliini; is done bj one of his clnmlierlains, who 
Is m great fai-our witJi him and whom manv 
suspect to be the nephew or the sou of John Strange 
rumours are afloat and arc being whispered con- 
eemmg the ongm of tfic present Vicar of Christ 
Some say that Ju> ongui is acrj obscure, wliil'.t 
others gi\c bun an illustrious parentage TJicj 
make Jiim a joungcr brother of the King of Bntam 
or a cousm of the Emperor of B^Tantium Thus 
the host of tlie tratcJling monk The latter could 
scarcely belic\e the talc which the other was un 
folding The former lover of Joan decided to seek 
an audience of the Pope and to find out the truth 
for himself Could tlie companion of his jouth 
have dared to practise such an imposture ^ Could 
she a woman, although clever, intelligent and 
erudite as she w as, have baffled cardinal* and pre- 
lates and escaped detection ^ He passed a sleep 
less night tormented as he was by doubts which 
thronged lus reelmg bram Parly nea't mommg lie 
sought an audience of the Hoi)' Father An 
Englisliman be said, * has urgent business wath 
His Hohne:^ Joan had a weakness for English 
men and the monk vns speedily admitted into tlie 
august presence of the ruler of Christendom In 
spite of the 5’Bar5 which had passed and the sur 
roundings so different from those of Athens where 
the lovers had separated tvrelve years ago the 
monk quickly recognised Joan in the disguise of 
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Pope. After the first surprise at the unexpected 
meeting, Joan proceeded to explain to her friend 
how she had contrived to become Pope. She 
expressed the hope that he would now remain in 
Rome, wlierc, assured of the benevolence of His 
Holiness, he would rise to high dignities, and end 
his days in peace. Was it jealousy or was it the 
sense of right which snddenly filled the breast of the 
monk ? He indignantly repulsed the ^roman-Pope 
and threw his curse into her face : ” You are a 
monster of iniquity,*’ he cried, “ in daring to mock 
the WTath of Heaven. Truly, it is you to whom the 
book of the Apocalypse is referring when it describes 
the great adulteress. You have profaned the 
temple of God and the sanctuary of the Lord, and 
you dare to accept the worship and the adoration of 
the Christian world I It is of you that the Apoca- 
l3jpse says : ' And there came one of the seven 
angels which had the seven vials, and talked with 
me, saying unto me, Come hither ; I nail shew unto ' 
thee the judgment of the great whore that sitteth 
upon many u’atcrs : witii whom the kings of the 
earth have committed fornication, and the in- 
habitants of the earth haw been made drunk with 
the wine of her fornication. So he earned me avwy 
in the spirit into the %vildcTne5s ; and I saw a woman 
sit upon a scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of 
blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 
And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet 
colour, and decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of 
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abomination'; and filtJune^ of her fornication 
And upon her forehead was a name written, ‘MYS- 
TERY, BABYLON THE GREAT. THE MOTHER 
OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
EARTH And I saw the woman dnmken with the 
blood of the samts, and witJi the blood of Ihc 
martyr* of Je^us and when I saw' her, I wondered 
with great admiration' Veniy, it is to jon that 
these words apply You arc a disgrace to tJic holy 
faith, and -voii are the abomination of the clergy^ 

I predict for you the punishment indicated in Holy 
Wnt 'and dogs v>iU devour your flesh and tear ^ou 
tH pteees as the) did m/h the carcass a/ impious 
Jesehd ' ” 

And whilst her former lover, htirnedly and 
agitated by liis moral indignation, w’as leating the 
holy precincts Joan was left to ruminate over hw 
ivards. Her usual courageous presence of mind 
abandoned her and she was a prey to most ‘:mistcr 
thoughts and mi'^givings Thus Baldclio found her, 
and in I'am did he endeavour to rou'e the spirit of 
his mistress She seemed to have resigned herself 
to her doom and awaited the hand of Heaven to 
come dowTi upon her She lacLed the courage to 
abandon the apo'Jtohc seat and, in tlic company of 
her lover m the silence of the night, to < scape from 
Rome to some obscure comer Wealth and power 
had, after all, too strong a hold upon her She 
brooded over the means, thinking how she could 
avoid detection , m those moments of extreme 
mental exhaustion and ^nou-» brcakdoivn, she liad 
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halUicinations ; thus x’arious legends arose with 
regard to visions she is supposed to liavc had. Some 
historians record a legend, «luch found ciurcnt 
belief in the days of the Reformation, and runs as 
follows : In her moments of dire di.strcss, wlien this 
ad\’enturcss on St. Peter’s tlironc was taking council 
with herself, wavering as to llic course she should 
adopt — an angel suddenly apjH’arcd unto liri. 
" Choose,” he said to the poor tvomiui, ” clioose be- 
twvcn my right hand and niy left. Tlie one con- 
tains the eternal iire. whilst the other is full of the 
shame and disgrace which will be meted out to you 
on earth.” Joan is supposed to have preferred 
the contempt of mankind and their punishment 
rather than the wrath of Heaven. Anotlier legend 
ndated that at that time strange happenings 
occurred and that the minds of men were troubled 
by W'onderful phenomena, clearly announcuig the 
wrath of Heaion tothcsuiKTstitious crowdxif i .irly 
medievalism The Tib«'r overflowed its b.mk, 
inundated the country, earned away ehurthes and 
lionscs, and drowned men and U-asts. The Incubt 
de\'astated the harvest and ruined the \’ine. Tli6 
people, maddened by such calamities, clamoured for 
the intervention of the Pope. Cannot tlie Holy 
Father, who commands the celestial powers, can he 
not excomroimicate the erdl forces ? One word and 
he can deliver us from our distress But the Holy 
Pather remained inactive Alas ' he was weak in 
^the presence of the laws of nature ' Joan could 
circumvent human minds, but blmd natural forces 
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inocked at licr intelin'rnrtl.^ Ti‘e infuriated mob 
a-S'«oinbKd at the gates of the Vatican One could 
almost hear the \oicc tof revolt uhicli Luther, the 
son of the Thuringim pe-bjant, vvas to raise 'lx 
centuncs later, resound in the distance The * 
hydrahead of r« volution stared tlie Pojxj in the face. 
The rabble of Rome were convinced tliat a gesture 
of the Pontiff would suffice to deliver the city from 
the various j^ufferings .\nd they angnJy asked 
w hy the ^^car of Christ licld liis hands m his pockets, 
^^hcn, like Moses, Itc needed onl> to extend it ov\r 
the sea for the water to dr\' up, or to work similar 
miracles The hostile and ambitious cardinals 
fermented the uproar Working in obscunty, 
thc> at last contnvbd that the cavaiUe apjieared 
threatening N foa' the gates of the V.atKan 'Pale 
and trembhne Baldello appeared * " Your Holi- 
ness,” lie cxclaim'^d ; ” we are lost — the city is in a 
state of uproar, and the people arc clamouring for a 
miracle ” At last Joan, persuaded by her lover, 
appeared on the balcony to app<.a5e the fjcipular 
oxciteincjit Her p'de face and her sadness had a 
*magic effect upon tlic mob She stretched out her 
hand as if in benediction, announcing to the 
assembled masses that to morrow . m a holv proces- 
sion, she would anathematise the locusts and deliver 
Kome from that scourge In the meantime, 
however, she would hurl her cuT'e against all those 
who v^ould not instantly return to their homes 
The promise and the threat had their effect — and 
immediatelv the crow^ dispersed Papal exrom- 
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munication was a poiwrful weapon in the ninth 
century in the liands ol the chiefs of Christendom. 
The next day Rome was astir, the good people of 
Rome loved those splendid processions of the 
Church. Tlie ceremony of the Rogations was still 
a relic of the pagan past. For at that period the 
ancient Romans used to sacrifice to tlioir Olympian 
deities, imploring their protection for the fertility 
of the fields, dancing and banqueting round the 
altars of Ceres and of Bacchus, the gods of bread and 
wine. The Church had adopted the ceremonies so 
dear to the popular mind, often utilising them for 
the glor>* of Christianity. The altars of Ceres and 
Bacchus W'crc erected in honour of the Madonna and 
the Christian saints. The church bells pi Rome 
sounded the glad tiduigs, and confidently e\ervbDdy 
' awaited the miracle Bisho|», prioftts, and monks 
assembled at the Vatican ; in their thousands the 
people had come to witness the w'onder wrought by 
the Holy Father. In the last moment her lover 
implored her not to appear in public, but Joan could 
scarcely cancel her promise, although she had 
• gloomy presentiments. The air was impregnated 
with holy incense, the church bells were ringing and 
announcing her doom to Joan Slowly the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter advanced at the head of the holy 
procession, acclaimed by the masses. From a 
thousand throats the sounds» of holy hymns mounted 
heavenwards, and the shout “ Ora pro nobis," was 
re-echoed from Rome's seven hills 
' Bearers of crosses, standards, and hr>lv imar'cc 
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in front, fofloucd bj monks .ind holy 
fnini. bendmt; lou tljcir heads. co\crcd wtli ashc’S 
m siijn of Tcpi^tmcc Nuns and deacones''es ' 
nrpins and mimed voincn, all m tlie attitude «jf 
•sinners, alked bt hmd . and at last came the motley 
croudof Romans mtersper^d with Eastern corncrts 
Greek monies, Englidi tlicolot’iins and otlier 
ff>r{ifluerb But the private phj'sieian of His 
Holiness noticed a sudden faintness in Jrian, and 
(juickly ad\ise<I sonic rcfix-slnnejit Tlitn the Fopc 
blessed the fields and the hancsts, making: 
crosses into all directions Tiie procession now 
being over, Joan remounted tlic mule to 
return to the Vatican, but, alas, '^ht was not 
destined to nach it Tlic licat of tjic da\, the 
fatigue, the mental worry and remorse, had been too 
much for lier Nature demanded her nghts Sud- 
denlv tlip Holy Cross had fallen from Joan’s hands — 
the Pope had fainted Wis the Jitad of Chnsttn- 
doni {JOSS' s<wd hi M>m< tid d« nion ^ The Bishop 
of Porto the greatest autJionty on exorcism, 
approached and conjured the eial spirit Breath- 
lessly tlie crowd standing round looked at tlie^ 
Pontiff, woutmg for the demon to escape, when, 
suddenlj' a strange thing happened The Pope 
Joan had given birth to a child, prematurely bom 
Great was the tumult and the consternation The 
funous populace and the enemies of the Pope made 
a rush for tlie mother and the child readv to throw 
them into the fiber, whilst BaldelJo and his fnends 
endeavoured to pacify ^he mob by proclaiming a 
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miracle. But the people were thirsting for blood ; 
the spirit of their ancestors, who had gloated in the 
Roman arenas over the gladiators, fighting and 
bleeding in the dust, over prisoners devoured by 
udld beasts and tortured for the pleasure of the 
pagan Roman plebs-, was suddenly awakened in the 
Cliristians of Rome of the nintli century. The 
people were not in a npood to bolicvo in miraclc.s. 
Tlic unhappy woman opened her dying eyes, and, 
rastmg a glance around her, lifted tliem to Heaven, 
reciting the words of the Prophet : " I gave my back 
to the smiters, and my cJiecks to them that plucked 
oft tltu liair : I liid not my face from shame and 
spitting.”* In the tumult which ensued Joan was 
strangled ; her body, however, was buried on the 
very spot where her death had occurred It was 
perhaps the result of the remamder of esteem still 
lingering in the breasts of the authorities. 

Historians of the eleventh century pro-tended that 
on that spot where the death of Pope Joan had taken 
place a chapel had been erected, the traces of which 
ivmamcd until the fifteenth century, whilst some 
maintain that a marble statue, representing Joan 
and her diild, had been placed there to conserve the 
memorj' of the incident for later generations, but 
when the Reformation had begun to raise its voice 
against Papacy, the statue had been speedily de- 
stroyed. A law had also been passed that hence- 
forth the Popes should never proceed through the 
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street w hen, l!ie event dishonouring^ the Church had 
Jpppcjicd and tint tjit Pontiff" goinginprocessjon 
from the Church of St Peter to that of St Jolui 
should Wend their way through side streets It wns 
also after the death of Joan that the ccremon} of the 
chaise fercccs had been introduced — a ccrenionj 
winch remained in cMsteiia. until the accession 
of Pope Leo ?v One of these ehatscs pcrcees was 
seen b> one autJjor in 1590 whilst another gave 
a mmuti descnption of it m 16S5 



CHAPTER IV 


CRCGORY Vir AND HIS FAVOURITE COUNTESS 
MATHILDA OF TUSCANY 

We have seen Roman courtesans redeeming to some 
extent their conduct by a great attachment to their 
native land ; for they were animated by the thought 
of national emancipation. And whilst lavishhig 
their ‘caresses upon the wearers of tlie tiara, the 
Theodoras and Jlarozias were anxious to subordinate 
Papacy to the autonomy and independence of Italy. 
We nmv come to a Papal favourite of a quite 
different type. Fascinated by the genius of a great 
Pope, who had in him the soul of a dictator, instead 
of that of thp humble fisherman on the banks of 
Genezareth, she devoted lierself to the temporal 
interests of the Church. I am speaking of Mathilda, 
coimtess of Tuscany. It was greatly due to her 
efforts that Papacy acquired tliat political power 
over Italy for which the previous Pontiffs had long 
be6n fighting. She had been called " La grande 
Italienne ” ; but I venture to tliink that she scarcely 
dcser\'cs that title. Great ? Yes ; in many ways’, 
she was great, but it was not the greatness of Italy 
she had at heart, but tlxat of the Church and of 
Papacy For both she ^ and her friend. Pope, 
105 
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Hildebrand, bad one drcam — the supremacy of 
Papacy oier all tlie nations and the princes of the 
Morld Tiie altar aboiie flictlirone, the sirord of ilie 
princes beneath tlie keys of St Peter, tlie forehead 
of tlic kuigs toudnng tlic fett of the Pope — sucJi 
i\erc tlic ambitious aims ammatins: Pope Gre-gory 
VII and Mathilda of Tiiscany Vithoiit the 
authority and consent of tlie Pontiff of Rome no 
go\ ernment should be possible And any authont j 
which strove to exist independently of the Pope 
should be shattered Ukc some fragile ^•ase hurled 
against a mighty rock * *' Tlic world/’ said Gregorj, 

" demes its light from two sources, Gie sun and the 
moon, the former s>Tnbolisuig Papacy, tJie latter the 
* Empire.” He lias been compared to Napoleon I, 

” for both/' says an Italian historian/’ were suffer- 
ing from the delmum of umveisai monarchv ” 

'* And both,” he adds, ” were broken in coming 
mto contact ivith the power of England Both died 
m exile, t%\o Titans of tragedj whom a God had 
broken ” ‘ Ambitious and mflexible. there wns no 

room for any tender thought m Gregory 's heart, ’ 
so say the upholders of the theory’ that the onginator 
of the Jaw of celibacy himself had Jed a life of • 
chastity His fnendship for "^lathilda was only of a 
platonic and mystic nature ! That Gregory’ VTI 
did not truly’ love Jlathilda one might easily admit , 
but to the Napoleon of the Church all means whidi 
could further bis plans were permissible, and the 
love of a woman was an important and mighty 
factor m the Italy of his day Mazann did not love 
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Aiuia of Austria, neither did Potemkin love Cath- 
erine. Tliey feigned love where love could be of 
use, and made the woman subservient to their 
plans. “Gregory VIl duped the Countess; he 
availed himself of her zeal as a devoted partisan of 
Papacy — but never cherislicd the woman. Like 
Napoleon, Hildebrand, too, was a postmaster in the 
art of theatrical pose.” Some historians, however, 
have proved, on the strength of contemporan,’ 
documents, that the relationship of Hildebrand and 
Slathilda had not been wholly mystic, platonic, and 
political. I shall relate some cpisodc.s of their lives 
as I have gathered them from various sources. 

Mathilda, countess of Tuscany, was tJie daughter 
of the Marquess Bonifaciiis and of Beatrice, a’ 
daughter of the Emperor Conrad. Nature liad 
endowed her with qualities which scarcely suited 
her sex. She was beautUul, but her beauty, more 
of a dazzling than a gentle nature, appealed to tJie 
grosser senses, and never capti^’ated tlie heart of 
the admirer. Her appearance was majestic, but it 
Nvas-tlie majesty and imposing stature of the soldier. 
And her soul was in perfect harmony «ith her body. 
For she was ambitious as she was intrepid, and 
Nvould be hindered by no obstacles standing in the 
way of her passums, amorous or othen^ase. Hard- 
hearted and selfish, like ewry woman conscious of 
her beauty who does not alJo couple spiritual 
culture with plij-sical charm, tlic countess of 
Tuscany was destined to play a prominent part in 
the history of Italy and of Papal Rome. It was 
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her pood fortune to meet a kindred spmt ubo 
helped her to realise Jier dreams of ambition and 
to «atisfj her unbridled passion^ ^lathdda u-as 
still \er> joimg when her pannts mamed her 
mucji agamst her will to Goffreddo il Gobbo the 
hunchback but neither the mamage bond iii 
general nor the husband clio‘«n for her in particular 
plea.od the tastes of the impulsive Countess 
Rome until 1 1 r life of \acc and hberf mage watliher 
splendour and luxun, attracted her and *1110 soon 
thom,ht of some pretext upon which to annul her 
marriage It is chanctcristic of the u*oman and 
of her hj poertsj and cvaucism that slic was j leading 
the pretext which was in direct contradiction 
uatli her nature Like Chnstme of Sweden another 
noble hv'pocnte Countess Mathilda pretended that 
Heaven and nature did not intend her for matn 
monial hfc Hers was tlic temperament of a 1 oh 
vestal of a noble nun desuang no other love but 
tliat of the Church and no other bndegroom than 
Chnst ’ The ardent kisses and Jove denionstra 
tions of a mere man were appalling to her > And 
the society of Europe of the tw elfth century beUeved 
her Deaf to the entreaties of her husband and 
immoved by the remonstrances of her family she 
left Goffreddo and went to Rome where she soon 
became one of the greatest ladies at the Papal 
Court Her husband who was of a chiv alrous but 
impulsive nature henceforth had a deep hatred for 
Papa^ and Rome He retired to the Court of 
Lorrame and afterwards embraced the cause of 
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organising Iiis theocracy — the sujirc- 
^ cro\ra, of the spintuel 

jwur over fl,e temporal, nod m moling the ling- 
o nv of luirope veiesik of the Court of fiomc The 
til/ ^ imd the Infallible is the nilcrof 

Iiimc ir^^t ' ^npoleon, Gregory loiistitiitecl 

Infill 11™’ iliould reioho But the 

he-nioii/ 'i *’'*' ^ ^”*'"®*fi^ited enough to ptrccivc tint 
ini'ditv ctnnorhers A noiinn Iile the nth oncl 
atauisnin/t"i''"’ Titstany „ns an mvaluvMo 

' hanik u i” ““^’i •■' precious msfnimcnt in Jus 
mai-tl, Jlprd the 

manvof n stronger-and Jfatliilda, lllo 

nrete^Hm'^'^'^ii'o ' "" ruling ; slie nih d, 

fhr tvraSt f Infallible, 

a bieer^ n? submissive, the ruler a 

suoMsed t ™P'rious noman He nJio nas 
Ste of H P°"“ »' ueleclmg the . 

£rame enn a»elii..nmg all bonds. 

TJie PoDc liimseir by the shackles ol Jove 

gtonoi “^iTf™""- e''™'ae flesh. Jar 

ol Hildebraim'” V;™'*’’- '“Pf'-ated the heart 

command sm proud inonl who was wont to 

toTSl t„T* "■“'"“SS was only 

master /’’'j 'rdaian lie loved The 
Tuscan ^oStos''" •?£ ‘“,“7” 
common, Oiese two amt, f- 

ira vnv.... ^nibitious souls, who urro creat 

^ y uays, and wlio ui a me-isurc compel our 
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admiration. Their physical attraction was 
strengthened by a bond of deep sympathy, making 
their union almost indissoluble. The ambitious 
Mathilda thought herself mistress not only of the 
Pope but of Europe. The idea of a rival never 
entered her mind— and her sense of safety was 
perhaps the cause of her undoing. Public opinion 
m Italy was indignant at the conduct of Mathilda, 
and it was especially the family of her husband who 
vented their wrath very loudly. In order to silence 
her relations, she is said to have invited a niece of 
her husband, a girl of the name of Theodorinc, to 
come to Rome, promising to marry her advantage* 
ously. 

Thendorine's mother, a very ambitious woman, 
was delighted to send her daughter to the Eternal 
City, where the protection of such a powerful 
relative as her aunt Mathilda would soon help her to 
make a brilliant match In her native Tuscany the 
family had given Thcodormc a desenption of her 
aunt far from flattering; and slie was therefore 
astonislied and agreeably surprised at the kindness 
<and treatment she met on her arrival in Rome. 
Thcodormc was only eighteen, and her appearance 
was as unlike that of lier aunt as her entire nature 
and temperament were different from those of 
Mathilda. She possessed more grace and fas- 
cination than majestic beauty. And u'hat was 
more, she added culture and perfection of mind to 
her delicate physical appearance. All those ivho 
came witliin the magic circle of her personal charm 
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fell under its influence Theodonnc’s heart had 
already been aran bj'onc of the handsomest pnnees 
in Italy, Hippolytc, Marquess of Anmini—and Ins 
ad\ inccs had lx?cn accepted not onl} by the Joamg 
girl, but aUo by her ambitious mother The joung 
prince soon joined his fiancee m Rome 

But tJic Pope saiv Thcodonne and forgot the 
charms of tlie elder and more mature woman Hie 
grace and unpretentious licautj of the niece liad 
captivated the heart of the SovcniignT^ontifC , he 
began to thmk of means how to keep her near him 
uithout raising the suspicion of the passionate aunt 
Gregory gav c bnlliant receptions and festiv ities m 
his Palace of the Latcran, and Thcodonne was the 
centre of the many ple-’surcs and aTnu<cmenta 
But alas * whilst the heart of Hildtbrandavas bomg 
more and more tnflamed, the more frequently ho 
came into contact with the fresh beautj* of the 
Tuscan girl, the latter only felt contempt for tlie 
Pope She foimd the licentiousness and xoloptu- 
ousness reigning at the Court of Rome scandalous, 
and the attitude of the Pontiff hardly m accordance 
with hia dignity Tlie girl loved the Pnnee of 
Anmmi and her judgment of the Pope was not 
w arped b> any aflectitm for lum To her he was an 
elderly man disgracing Ins holj office and making a 
fool of himself for the love of a woman And such 
was Thcodonne s indignation and contempt that 
she did not hesitate to e-^press her new^ to her aunt 
in undisguised and forcible language 

‘ His Holiness ’ she said, ** would be more in his 
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.place In the whirl of wordly pleasures, anywliero, 
indeed, but on the throne of St. Peter, which ought 
to be the seat of wisdom, benevolence, and modesty. 
I am more than scandalised at his conduct ] and the 
head of Christianity is scarcely superior to any mean 
and low charlatan who is trading oir the stupidity 
and folly of the ignorant masses in the open squares 
and market-places “ 

■ " Child,” replied the aunt, ” you use daring lan- 
guage with regard to him' who is all-powerful. You 
arc too young to criticise the actions of His Holiness, 
whom all Christendom is setn-ing and worshipping, 
and who has the power to open the gates of Heaven 
to the most inv’eterate sinners ” 

It is tnic, madam,” replied the girl ” 1 am 
very young, but if I have openly expressed my 
opinion to you, it is based upon my firm conviction 
that you, too, in your heart of hearts, have only a 
poor respect for His Holiness, whose attitude m 
private is so unholy as to shock and surprise a 
rigUt-mindedChristianandadccent-thmkmgwoman. 

“ The respect 1 had for the Pope— whom I 
supposed to be conscientiously fulfilling the duties 
‘of his holy ofiicc — is now gone,” added the girl uith 
a flash of indignation 

” I have brought you to Rome,” coldly replied 
Countess Matliilda, " in order to teach yon, mould 
and fashion your yoimg mind ; but it seems to me 
that you know far more than His Holiness and my- 
self. Wc shall do best to take lessons from you,” 
she concluded with an ironic smile. 
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I ^\o^der, mv dear, uhere jou learned all your 
Aviadom and \sho it is who is speaking tlirough your 
mouth Is it by cliancc the Pnnce of Anmini who 
i» endeavouring to enlighten jou ’ ” 

“ I am only guided bj my common sense and am 
only trusting^raj own judgment,' wis the proud 
rejoinder 

“Then jou have wxll employed -yDur eighteen 
summers — md for one so \oung jou rtason admir 
ably But go to bed, cluJd, .md for the future 
remember that the Pontiffs of Rome are above 
cnticism above eveiythmg and everybody , and 
woe unto tho'C who dare to find fault with tlicir 
actions and blame their conduct TJjc Pope can 
do no wrong” 

" I may be compelled to silence,” «3jd Tlieodorinc, 

“ but no one can take away from me tlic Jibertv of 
thmkmg as I choose 

Tlie Countess was not prejured to find such mde- 
pcndenrc of thought m her niece She hid ex- 
pected a cluld who«c clianicfcr and mmd she would 
easily mould and shape, and whose actions and 
conduct she would make sub-^rrvient to her own will 
But m«tead of a wax doll, who viould have proved 
a useful mstniment in her hand-', she suddenly found 
herself confronted v atli a personality w ho was quite 
a match for herself and whose cnticisms bemgonlv' 
too just, were not without some danger She could 
send her back to Tuscany , but before doing so she 
decided to speak to His Holuicss confidentially and 
to advise him to be on lua guard in the presence of 
her niece 
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Wliilst those intrigues •ft'crc going on M-ithin the 
walls oi tiie Lateran, a fierce figlit was raging outside 
Italy. TJic war between Henry, tlie Gemi.an Em- 
peror, and the I’ope was lieing vaged. Papacy and 
Empiro^^'uid entered into tJiat long struggle for 
supremacy ^hich was to last for centuries. The 
successors of Charlemagne and the miionturs of St. 
Peter wore cai h cl.'-iming the rule of the world. For 
somr- time the Pope had spit torrents of venom 
against the robollioiis Hcnr^' IV, and at last the 
head of Christendom hurled hi-» anathema, ex- 
communicating the disobedient sovereign. TIic 
former monk ordered the German Emperor to 
appear before the papal throne in Rome, and when 
the udieritoT of the succession of Charlemagne 
disobeyed, lie was oxcommumcated, depnvod of his 
Imperial digniti'-s, and his crowai bestowed upon 
the Duke of Swabia Henry was ultimately 
obliged to travel to Canossa, there to do ponanco 
and to humiliate himself before the proud ruler on 
the throne of St Peter 

Accompanied by a small retinue uf his faithful 
friends, tlie Emperor came to Canossa, where tJie 
Pontiff was passing his time cvith Countess lilathilda. 
For three day*, the wearer of tJie c rown of CliarJc- 
magne, clad in the long sliirt of a sirmer, bare- 
lieaded and barc-footed, remained exposed to tJie 
rigours of a severe imiter before the gates of the 
castle, without being adnutted into tJie presence 
of the Son of the Carpenter. His apostolic serenity 
ivas not moved, in spite of the tears and prayem of ' 
all present at the castle. 
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Grtgor> \ II >M'' firm in !n^ decision he kne s 
tliat ht vas laMnq the loundatien of the f,rtatnc s 
of th(. Churrfi He wns i ruler "uivious for the 
uilfirc of his djmastj ami thenfon. rtmamed iin 
placahl in his cmknxoiir to cru<h th'' enem\ And 
uhil t on tile Cold xnntcr night of Dtctmber the 
rmpx.ror uns outside the \icar of Christ m com 
pan\ of Ills fa\ oimfc u-as enjoj mg tho aspect of his 
humiliated opponent At last uhin he had suffi 
CKntlj humbled liis Imperial entmj the Pontiff 
pretended to give vva\ to the pn 5 trs of Coimtesj 
"Mathilda Gregnrv VII ua:» satisficel Had he not 
hurailntcd to tic dust the Inijxnil poutr and 
emancipated the Hol> Sec from its ancient obedience 
and submuiaion to th Carlovanipan and^Frankish 
Casars ’ The reign of the thcofrac> had been 
inaugurated the •supremacy of the Church centred 
in Papac) had been cstabli htd 
Great fcstivaties w».rc gi\xn at the Papal palace at 
Rome to solemnise this great caent — the tnumph of 
the Church For was not Gregory \1I tlie king of 
kings and did not eni|K.ror^ tremble before him and 
qnidwc bi.forc his irrath ’ The beautiful ladies of 
Ital> graced the banquet xnd the ball and some 
stranger unacquainted with tlit. life at the Court of 
Rome WTDuld ba\e fancied himsell at one of the 
banquets m the dajs of the pagan Emperors rather 
than m the abode of the head of Christcndora 
i\nd whilst festnatics and loio^ccnca wert being 
\ntnessed vathm tire vvalL. of the Papal palace 
Europe was astir with great ea'ents Henry IV, 
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-mpcror of the Holy German Empire, whom the 
proud Pontiff had cxcommumcatcd and humbled 
to the dust, had sworn revenge. He was now 
gathering a great force to lead against Rome. If 
the Pope had deprived him of the Imperial crown, 
ghring it to Duke Rudolph, Henry in his turn 
declared Gregory an Anticlirist and appointed 
Gullbeft, Bishop of Rax'cnna, head of Christendom, 
under the name of Clement III, 

The armies of Henry and of tJ\e Duke of Swabia 
met on tlic banks of the Elsterin Saxony. Rudolph 
fell on the battlefield, and the victorious Imperial 
troops, under the command of Hcnrj’’s son, invaded 
Italy, defeating the soldiers of Countess Mathilda at 
Volta near Mantua. 

In his distress the Pontiff turned to Mathilda, who 
had not only been his favourite but his trusted 
adriser on former occasions For a moment he had 
forgotten the sueet beauty of the obstmate girl, and 
sougjit the company of the mature woman, whose 
intelligence was a match for and even superior to his 
owTi, and he was not disappointed, for he found his 
farmer friend ready for the emergency She would, 
yet humble the faitldess Henry. Slic herself would 
lead tile Roman armies against the enemy. ‘ One 
condition. however, she stipulated — Pnnee 
Hippclj-te should accompany her m her martial 
expedition. Countess Mathilda had conceived a 
great liking for the lover of her niece, a liking which 
•soon, changed into an ardent love. 

"You will guard Rome and — ^Theodorine,” she 
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obsened 1 -will court the dangers of the 

battlefield md endeaaour to cam the title of 
Heroine if I Iiavc lost the honour nf your Holiness «; 
fa\our 

Gregory consented to her plan With fe\'ensl/ 
haste the jireparations for uar were earned cut 
and the Countess vas Joohed upon bj t/ie ChnrtJi 
os a guardian angel come do\m to protect Rome 
tl c P ipc and tlie Holy Qmrcli in a moment of sore 
db.tress Pnncc Hippolytc rccened an honourable 
position and was burning with a noble zeal to 
render service to the holy cau«e and to make Im 
jiame famous for Theodonne s sake as ■well as for 
his owTi His fiancee made the parting a little 
heavy 

you arc running to court danger she said 
but you wall find it more difficult and fraught witli 
greater nsk» to subdue the Impenal forces and 
conquer the Empire than you have had m con 
quering niy heart And i» it only the desire for 
glory and brilliant feats of arm that is ainmatmg 
your martial zeal or the pleasure of nbeyong 
Afathilda ? 

W i uld vou like to see me a coward and refuse 
to face danger wlieu the voice of dut> is calling^ 
■\o you will admit that sudi an attitude and 
conduct would not be worthy of >our lover If 1 
hav e any 1 esitation to part it is my conviction that 
the cau'^e of tl e Emperor is a more just one than 
tl at of Hildebrand and I would sooner 30m the 
armies of the former than protect the latter 
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" Would you have the necessary courage,” the 
girl maliciously inquired, ” to wage war against the 
Countess and meet her in mortal combat ? No, 
no,” she added quickly. '* I require no answer ; I 
Jcnow that your heart belongs to me, but it would bo 
dishonourable for j'oa now to abandon the Pope. 
Heaven only knows he docs not deserve any con- 
sideration, but he lias done you no haim and you 
Jiavc pledged your word. Go, iny friend, mth the 
Roman army, and remember that when the Coun- 
tess — who has done her best to win your heart — 
becomes indifferent to you. 1 shall remain faithful 
to my love. The Papal crown and the wrath of the 
ambitious priest will never tear your image from ray 
heart. And as for beauty of Mathilda, it is 
too artificial, and owM too much to cosmetics to 
rouse my fear.” 

^ In the meantime, wliilst the Emperf»r, who had 
proclaimed Guilbert Pope under the name of 
Clement III, was preparing Jiis revenge and burning 
with a desire to depose his enemy and expel Hilde- 
brand from Italy, Jus omi blood rose agabist him. 
Henry V, the son of Henry IV. took up arms against 
his father. Europe ivob tom by strife, and wit- 
nessed many harrow uig scenes, the result of a 
devastating war. Passions were let loose in the 
hearts of men, hrother fought against brother, and 
son agamst father. In the midst of the scenery of 
war and devastation, bloodshed and destnwtioii. 
Countess Mathilda in camp did not forget her love. 
In vain, however, did she.stonn the licart of the 
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Pnnce And nhcn at last he emphaticallj scorned 
her love it changed into mortal hatred and she 
planned his death Several times she gave orders 
to destroy him but always cancelled them Her 
husband having died m the meantime Alathildi was 
free and offered her hand and her immense wealth 
to Hippol 3 de but he refused her offer 

And wlule the god of love failed to smile upon 
Countess Mathilda the god of war show ed no grcvter 
favour to him who was the head of the religion of 
peace The Papal armies were beaten Henry had 
achieved an important victory and was mvrchmg 
lus soldiers into Rome Gregory the son of tlic 
Carpenter who had ruled like an Eastern potentate 
w as compelled to flee from the city on the banks 
of the Tiber and to «eek refuge in Salerno In \ am 
did he ask Heaven why the god of battles the God 
of Moses and of Joshua had not procured victory 
to the head of Christendom to the anointed of the 
Lord The Pope died in obsnintj an cxUc full 
of rage and remorse baffled in love and ambition 
alike 

Hippol>te Pnnce of Annum returned to his 
btlovTd and soon mamed her wl list the Countess 
who had earned off several splendid victories wept 
over her laurels *^he outlived Gregor> bv manj 
5 oars and although mortified at her failure to gam 
the heart of the Pnnce of \nmmi si c continued to 
pla> a prominent part in Itahan politics and the 
affairs of the Church She was rcsponsil le for tl c 
election of the Popes Victor III and Urban II And 
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when Victor III the pious abbot of Jronte-Cassmo. 
liad fled from Rome, Mathilda, like a Jeanne d’Arc 
at the head of her armies, brought him back to the 
Eternal City. On her death-bed — she died in 1115 
at the age of sLxty-nine — she bequeathed unto the 
Holy Sec tlic immense wealth she had accumulated 
by robbing the Churcli during her days of power. 
She was a good Catholic after all, and made restitu- 
tion. 



CHAPTER V 


PVPACl AT AVIdsOS 

POPE CLEMENT VI ASP JOANN \ OE NAPLES 

Pope Gregory X «;eeins to ha\c led a more decent 
life than his prgdcccasor', for it ls rdated of him 
tJiat he dcpmrd the Bishop of Iiigc of his post, 
because thu prelate kept several conaibmes some 
of them also nuns, and squandered the wealth of the 
Church upon lus httle familj, consisting of sixtj- 
threc children 1 This Bi'hop was «oon afteroards 
assas^matod bv a Flemish kniglit, wlio thus avenged 
the honours, of his daughtere whom the preJate lund 
abducted The Pope found the offended father s 
wTatli justified and did notcicncNcoraraunicate tlie 
assassin On the contrarv, houeior. Pope Nicholas 
III had a numerous family, whom ho appointed to 
the most lucrative posts m the Church Two of his 
sons — wJiom he called Iiis nephews— he mtended to 
nxLse to the dignity of pnnees one as tJie Duke of 
Tuscan} and tlie other as King of Lombardy 
Death, however, prevented him from carrying out 
his designs Pope Clement IV had two daughters , 
one of them entered the monasterj , whilst the other 
mamed 

The period, however^ which is as nch m Papal 
122 
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intrigues and love aHairs as was the tenth century, 
is tliat which is known as the Babylonian captivaty 
of the Popes, when the Holy Sec was transferred 
from the Eternal Oty to Avignon. 

^vignon in those days resembled tlic Versailles of 
the Pompadours and the Dubarrys— and many were 
such Pompadours and Dubany’S who niled at Hie 
Court <3f the Pontiffs. 

Among the many reasons which had indiucd 
Bertrand dc Goth, as Pope Clement V. to transfer 
the Papal residence to Avignon was his love lor the 
beautiful Comtesse de P^rigord, daughter of the 
Comte de Foix. Baluzius and M^zeray, and es- 
pecially contemporary authors like the poet 
Petrarch and Nicholas Clamcngis. give niinutc 
descriptions of the lives of the Popes and of the 
Court of Avignon. 

“ With the entry of the Papal Court m France.” 
’writes Clamengis, ” corruption, numuralitv. tind <le- 
bauchcry entered the <-ountry Tlie Holy Si-e 
taught tlie French people ail sorts of crimes, ol 
excesses, and luxury, not to forget the art of poison. 
Such is the blessmg which the holy fathers are bring- 
ing. a blessing which is best of all noticeable in holy 
Kome itself.” Petrardi called Avignon the modem 
Babylon on the bonks of the Rhflnc ” All that 
p>eople say of the ancient city of Babylon is nought 
compared to Avignon, for here one secs the personifi- 
eatioji of that debauchery and immorality related iii 
ancient myths and legends of the gods of pagan 
antiquity. 
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\s <ioon os tJie Popes Ind establi'^Istd their court 
at Avignon tK> mtroditcctl an ab>oItitelj regal 
tram lor a '•hort lime onij thi> n>idtd in the 
Dammican cloister but alnradv ri n ent \ Laid the 
foniKhtiou'' of the xoit Papal palace uhich lias 
rentaircd until the pre'<nt das a monument of the 
so-called Babjlonuancaptxutvof Papac> If stones 

could speak what tales these gigantic walls could 
unfold tlusc numemus suites ci apartments uith 
towers and fortresses and subtemnean corridors > 
The aspect of this Iab>TuithjLf room> in\a>limtanlv 
recall* to our nimd tlie life ^ ^Njiiduea-al Pnnccs 
uith their cnm<.s and th u and oiir 

iinaguiition peoples these Pajial apai^^ents with 
warnors and court bdie^ 4 la ^ ersaiUc* One raa> 
almo t hear the stealth) tread of a n iblo ladj 
ImiTjong alon,, the «il nt romdors. and disapiKanng 
— -tlirougli a seeTet passage leadin^ to a hiddf^n door 
itnught mto tlic lK?dchambcr of the ruler on the 
throne of St Peter 

It a -oj. in this gigantic pnncelj palace that th'» 
Popes of Xsagnon dvre It T1 were not pIoorri\ 
scholars pondering os er bulkj flumes of ancient 
lore pnests full of contempt for the fn\ ohties and 
pleasures of oartlilv life or anchente-' torturing 
their bodies reercilessl) preparing themseliCs for 
the kingdom of Heasen T! ej were princes t f the 
«orld clinging to life and Its pleasures uIk Inxd 
and lowed and passed their lu-e* in a court of luvuia 
and pomp surrounded bj courtiers and beautiful 
\\ omen I • 
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Numerous were the intrigues and love affairs at 
this Papal court of Avignon. Let ns hear the des- 
criptions of Petrarch and others. Clement VI had 
raised Avignon to an intellectual centre, and tliis 
Babylon on the banks of the Rh6nc became the scat 
of Provcngal poetry. Artists were summoned from 
Italy to decorate the palace of the Popes. But 
hand in hand nith this brilliance, intellectual and 
artistic, went the debauchery, the c.vccsscs, the gay 
licence of Provence and the corruptions of the 
priests — the wickedness of the inhabitants and the 
perfidy of the rulers. Clement had gitlxercd in his 
palace poets and artists, the flower of erudition and 
of learning, but above all, the flowers of beauty and 
of grace — the handsomest women of gay Provence 
and of the south of Frajice. 

Gallant dames and lovc-sirk nuns, cardinals, 
khights, and joyous pnests formed a motley crowd, 
surging in the spacious halls of Hus Holmcss, who 
adored the feasts and court banquets. And those 
splendid banquets— whicli Clement VI often gave 
in his palace — had l>rr«»mc so f.aimms that thc\ uen* 
known under the name of the Clementine They 
could rival in luxury and splendour thove of 
bacchanalian Rome. Tlic Queen of the.'^* feost.s 
was the beautiful Comtose dc Turenne. who for 
many years was th<’ Jl*j>o«crful f.ivoimte of Hl> 
Holiness, and kept the head of Chri'itcndom in the 
net of her chamis The Pontifical Court had 
become the temple where the goddess once ensued 
from the foam-cicsted wa'C:* ruled supreme. 
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riin^tnnpj t\ co\t nd tin ir farr^ mcl 

ritjn.d in (< nfuMoii * On di\ wiicn Poj c Utintnt 
wis pn sitltnfj 'll 't council < f c'^rdin lU a Jcttt r u ts 
hind d to Ills Holiness It was '•ddrcs'^cd tJi( 
d nl t« Ills hrotiur Clcmtnt Tie <Ioin;?s of 
i\-i n ni if Hie Cardmol ind < f the I\ | hini^cJf 
\stu rninu rUrd «ul all \*i iiyMled t» btcnw 
w rth3 1 f tile f kvt nr« I Lucifer bj i« ntmuiii^ in tJu 
pith this Ind rh sen 

III Ills leftres ticonuuc\ IVlnrrii {jUis iJi U II u 
iiiff description of the Court < f As %non \ on And 
tin re the terrible Nimrod Stiinraniia armed the 
ineNonble Minos KIndam ultimo Ccrlx,ni&, 
T^isipha tilt K!o\c<l of the bull the ^Ilnotau^— 
tlu icandil ms monument of the must infamous 
ymmirs Confusim dirkncss and borror mcc 
and crime dsecll withui these prccuicts I am < nly 
desen bmi; unto n ou sshat \ has e st i n watb m3 owti 
»3«s 1 kii u from « \|>rricnci that \ m lan luid 

hen neither pietv nor thintj ncithtr faith 111 r 
rcsjiect or fear of God nothing sacred find nothing 
human Fn ndslnp dt-tenej tand^tir arc ab»o 
lately imkiioun here 

The hope fra future life is I jokid upon as a 
vain illusion — wliat is being related about Jiell as a 
mere fable Tlie resurrection of the flesh the end 
of the vorld in Je<us Chnst supreme and absolute 
judge Ls ountfcd among piienlc inycntions Loye 
ot tnidi IS consid'’r»>d madness ha lity boorisliue^s 
decency a shameful stupidity Licentiousness on 
the contrary is considered greatness of soul yyhilst 
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nati\e land I sliall not dwell upon that cruel 
insult by ^vlncIl the offended husbands are being 
compelled to recei\ e in their houses their wives w ho 
hid been prostituted espeoally when thej carry 
under their breasts the fruit of the crunmal love 
Immediately after child birth the mfe is taken back 
bj the lov cr The insult only takes an end with tlie 
disgust of the lover for the mistress 

Jerome Squirciafico tJie biographer of Petrarch 
relates the foUoiving episode Benedict XII son 
and successor of Pope John XXII was seated on the 
Papal throne at Avignon He had cast his eyes 
upon the sister of the poet the noble Selvaggia 
famed for her ixtraordmary beauty Used as the 
clencs were to find no resistance among the beauties 
of the Court only too willing to hsten to the 
amorous declarations of the Holy Father Benedict 
felt sure of success Cynically the Vicar of Chnst 
sent for the poet asking him to name the pnce of 
the favours of his sister*^ The Holy Father was a 
bom pnnce and ready to pay generously and had 
not the previous Pope amassed immense wealth 
m the service of the Church which the head of 
Chnstendom could now dispose of as he pleased ? 
Petrarch was also offered a cardmal s hat as reivard 
for his services With mdignation the poet refused 
to accept the ignoble baigam telling the Pope that 
never would he don the purple on such conditions 
but would consider it as an abommation I SucJi 
audaaty could not go impimislicd The offended 
Pontiff denounced Petrarch as an heretic to tlie 
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sacred office of the Inquisition. Kad he not' dared 
to contradict the Holy Father and to thwart him 
in his desires ? Crime enough to be judged by the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, who knew only one 
sentence — death. Petrarch escaped from Avignon, 
and thus saved his life. Before lea%*ing he recom- 
mended his brother- to watch over their sister 
Selvaggia, and her honour. The poet’s younger 
brother, howex'er, who seetns to have been less 
scrupulous, allowed himself to be tempted by the 
u-eaith offered to him by the Holy Father for the 
favours of the beautiful maiden. One night, 
therefore, the girl, who was only sixteen, u'as 
suddenly seized in her sleep and carried to the 
palace of Awgnon and into the apartments of the 
Pope, like some Circassian slave into the harem of 
the Turkish Sultan. IVhen Selvaggia realised the 
danger that threatened her, she feU on her knees 
imploring the pitj* of the Pope. Her despair and 
her tears only increased the passion of Benedict, 
and when his persuasions proved of no avail — ^and 
e\'en his threats of eternal damnation futile %vith 
the obstinate child — Iw had recourse to force. 
" Mich'teizi dcxne schoitc Gcslaft und bisl du nicht 
vnllig, so hrauch’ ich Gaealt ” 

The brother afterwards regretted his treacherous 
action, and har-ing succeeded in maiTjung his sister 
to some indulgent husband, promismg to o%-erlook 
the sin of the Pope, he retired into a raonasteiy* to 
repent of his transgrefeions. John XXIII was ac- 
cused of many crimes by the Council of Constance 
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m 1415 Tliciwlorc de Nicm i contcmporarj 
b» 5 liop enumerates sexentj enmes of Aihidi this 
Pontiff was acaiscd and one of Hem «as the 
following Jolm had appointed 1 certam bishop 
■IS MSitor of thc<on\ents of the nuns but m reilitj 
thisholj offlccrwisonlj a putaeyor of His Holiness 
And the nuns who hid the good fortune of being 
sanctified bj the Io\ e of the Pontiff wen: afterwards 
sure of a rcwinl Many lidics who hi\-c charmed 
1 monarch or a pnnee haic been raised to the ranks 
of instocncj and numerous arc tlic countesses 
and baronesses whose onlj claim to nobihtj is tlieir 
good fortune to haxc exoted the passion of some 
king It was therefore befitting tliat a So\-ercign 
Pontiff should nominate his faaountes abbesses 
and moUicrs supenor I 

Tilt follo\nng stor> is characteristic of the state 
of Papac} in Aaignon It is related b> Boccaccio 

A nch Jew of 'Marseilles had manj fnends among 
the Christians of the town These i\ere anxious 
to cont ert the son of Israel to Chriatiamty Manj 
a time the Christians discussed with tlie Jew the 
supenonty of their religion they were anxious to 
make him embrace Chnstianity but all tlieir efforts 
proved futile I shall h\c and die m the faith of 
m> ancestors the Jew constantly replied Once 
how crer he fell lU and at once his Christian fnends 
who had been \isiting him assiduously pomted out 
to him the ad\isabilitj of his conversion What 
a pitj it vrould be tliej said were you not to 
meet jourfnendsmtliencxtworld forasajew jou 
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%Youid of course not be admitted into Paradise by 
St. Peter, but would iia\*ctogotosonie other place.” 
Pressed by Iiis well-meaning friends, tlie Jew at last 
promised to giY-c the matter his mature consider- 
ation, and as soon as he got well to come to a 
deebion. \\’hen he became convalescent he indeed 
remembered the promise he had given his friends 
and announced hb intention to go to Avignon, the 
scat ol the Pope* ** Tljcre,” lie said, ” in the 
immediate proximity of tlic Holy Father, the 
representative of Chrbtendom, the Vicar of Chri.st, 
the successor of St. Peter, I shall study Christianity 
and convince mj<clf of its truth.” Hearing such 
words of the Jew, hb Christian friends lost heart, 
for they felt sure that Ids conversion ss-ould never 
take place. M'cU they knew wJiat life the Pope 
and prelates were leading at A^^gnon, and the 
example they set would scarcely be such as to 
convince that unbeliever of the purity of 
Christianity and of the supenonty of the doctrines 
taught by the Roman Church. They did their best 
to dissuade the Jew from his intended visit, but it 
was all in vain " Are tlicre not leanved men m 
Jlarseillcs,” they argued, ” quite capable of in- 
structing you in die mj’steries of Qiristian teaching, 
to answer all your questions and to set your doubts 
at rest ? ” But the Jew remained firm. He had 
made up lus mind to go to Avignon, and to Avignon 
he went. Hb Christian friends now despaired of 
the conversion of the Jew ; and great was their grief, 
as they had given up all hopes of ever meeting their 
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friend m the next ^orld They shuddered at the 
thought of the debaucheries and abominations ivhicJi 
ilic Jew N\ould untness at the scat of the Pontifl's 
^\^th heavy hearts they awaited Jus return After 
an ab«icnce of a few months the Jew returned to 
]\Iar'CiUci.. and, to the great astoni<hinent of his 
fnends, he declared imto them that he was now 
rtady to embrace Qinstianity and to undergo 
baptism In amazement his fnends listened to his 
words, hardly danng to inquire after the real 
mottius which prompted his decision A few daj’S 
had elapsed and tlieir cunosity got the better of 
them '* How is it,” they ashed, " that in spite of 
your visit to Avignon, which ought to have filled 
yon ^vlth loathmg for Roman Church, you have 
■nevertheless decided to become a Chnstian ’ ' 

” My dear friends,’ rephed the Jew, “ jxiu do not 
understand the psychology which prompts i the 
convert to abandon one religion and embrace 
another It is true, in Avngnon I saw nought but 
abommation all the vicesandexceSses of the world 
The nuns are courtesans, and the monks courenrs , 
the Pope and the Cardinals arc Don Juans and are 
landing bves of debauchery — The Papal palace 
appeared to me to be. a temple dedicated to the 
pagan godde'^ses of antiquity , to Venus and Astarte, 
''and not to the Prophet of Ndzareth "With loathing 
and disgust I turned from all that I witnessed 
But suddenly a thought occurred to me I How 
sublime, after all; most be fhfi doctrme taught by 
'Chnst; how noble and fon^of strength His teaching 
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was indeed a grand setgngur " No soMjreign,” 
wTitcs his biographer “exceeded him m expen- 
diture, nor bestowed his gifts and fa\ ours with more 
generosity’ His furniture was sumptuous, his 
table covered Avith dainty dishes, and his stud 
rnnsisted of the finest horses that could be procured 
His predilection for the society of ladies w as great, 
and Ins Pontifical residence was open to the fair sex 
at alt sorts of hours And indeed at A\agnon, 
where the beautiful ejes of Laura, the beloved of 
Petrarch, hid ht that famous fire m the heart of the 
j oet on Good Friday, many a knight, pnnee, or 
prelate, lost his heart to one of the beauties who 
thronged the Court The> flocked there to take 
part in the ffites and the pleasures, to seek ad\cn- 
tures of all sorts, or to restore their fortunes by love 
intngues or by alfianccs — for which at such a 
Lnihant Court there were many opportumtios ' 

But if the ladies of qualitv were admitted at all 
times into the apartments of the Pope — like the 
belles dames at the Court of Louim XV, CiCcIy du 
Cf’tnmtngcs, Comtesse dc lurcnne, kept the Pontiff 
for a long time under her sway Clement was one 
ot the most gentle sovereigns of liis centuiy, and it 
was '’asy for an xrnpenous beauty like Cicely de 
Commmges to exercise absolute swaj over Jum 
, The Pontiff S3yi» Giinanm ViHaiu never decided 
-inv important matter without previously askuig 
her advice She ^^'as to him what La Maintcnon 
wos'to Louis XIV what the Pompadour was to 
I ouis XV, and Uhat Donna Ohmpia was to Inno- 
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cent X. Ecclesiastical writers and white-washers 
oi the Popes maintain that Clement VI and the 
Comtesse de Turenne have been grossly maligned, 
and that their relationship was somewhat similar to 
that of St. Francis de Salles and Madame Chantal. 
All historians, however, admit that this Papal 
favourite amassed great wealth under the pontificate 
of her protector, that her greed and her avidity 
knew no bounds, and that she availed herself of her 
power to receive money from all those who solicited 
favours or offices from the Holy Father. She 
became the channel of Papal favours, and loaded 
her friends and relations %vith wealth and honours. 
Clement VI was a child of his ago, of an age of 
chivalry, gallantry, and poesy. And in spite of 
stirring events, of heresies and schisms, of feudal, 
civil, and foreign wars, the spirit of this chivalrj’ 
spread its ^vings and foUoAved its course. Societj^ 
ladies and noble dames, married and unmarried, had 
adopted the fashion of a Cicisbeo as a legitimate 
accessory ol tlieir high rank. For a noble lady to 
lack a knight attached to her service was equivalent 
to lacking in bon ion. Troubadours and minstrels 
visited the castles of the nobles, sang in ballads 
the charms of their ladies, and the latter accorded 
to them e\’eiy privilege which a woman can grant 
to her lover. The debauchery of the age had abo\'e 
all found a centre in Avignon, where the gold of the 
world poured on every side, where scductiic 
courtesans exercised the power of their charms up>on 
unmarried cardinals and prelates, where nuns, 
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behind mj'stenous cloister walls, beguiled then- 
tune not mth fasting and pra>er ! 

The Pontifical government of the Avagnon penod 
VI as not a cruel regime Intellectual culture and 
humanism prevailed m the palace of the Popes— the 
walls of which testify to this v ery day of the temble 
and crushing pov\ er of Papacy m the fourteenth cen 
tuij Nearly all the Popes vrho resided at Avngnon 
were men of erudition and leammg scholar men of 
the v\ orld — and who encouraged the gay Saber, the 
poetry of the troubadours and the art of the 
dawnmg Renaissance Petrarch and Giotto found 
noble patrons m the Sovereign Pontiffs on the 
banks of the windy Rhone The«e rulers on the 
tlirone of St Peter were ako politicians whose 
fanaticism was exercised against Philip le Bel and 
Louis of Bav ana rather than against heretics No 
doubt heresy formed part and parcel of the policj 
of those dajs — ^just as socialism nihilism anarchism 
constitute so many items m the political programme 
of the twentieth century and to suppress which 
it IS deemed the duty of the rcignmg pow ers Every 
authontj rules and asserts its powers b> availing 
itself of the means it has at hand In those cen- 
tunes of barbansm in that night of meduevahsm 
ht only b> the gluing flames of tlie burning stakes 
it mav have been a kmdnc*^ on the part of the 
Pontiffs to lude from public view the human 
saenfices and holocausts — a pohc> to which they 
thought themselves condemned by a law of terror 
Eveij-thing took place iji the mtenor of the palace. 
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where heretics were tortnrcd and burned ; but the 
people knew little or nothing of what was happening, 
guessing perhaps that an execution had taken place 
from the-thick smoke coming out from a chimney of 
one of the to^TCrs. Later on in Spain the Inquisi- 
tion changed its tactics. It turned the executions 
into public festivals, and invited the populace to 
u-itness the burning of heretics — ^^vhich in Avignon 
took place only behind closed doors. The Popes 
were scholars and gentlemen ; and is it so difficult 
to imagine these sovereigns Jiving peacefully in 
their palace — talking theology with the cardinals, 
gay Saber with troubadours and fair dames, whilst 
' beneath — within the avails of the very palace — in a 
miserable casemate some one is agonising, is being 
tortured to death, because he had dared to think ? 
The modem student and the Christian of Western 
Europe of the twentieth century unhesitatingly 
make the sweeping remark : They %yere cruel 
tyrants, those powerful Pontifls — ^barbarians and 
savages. But would it not be easy to draw a 
parallel between the dungeons of the fourteenth cen- 
tury on the banks of the Rhfinc aAd those of the 
twentieth On the banks of the Neva ? Whilst the 
Tsar of All the Russios is graciously smiling and 
honouring with his august presence some brilliant 
ball at the Winter Palace — ^not far away, in the 
miserable casemates of the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, some delicate girl is being slowly tortured 
to death, because she has dared to think I How 
many of us, howev'er, feel* indignant at the mere 
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sisscrtion that the niler of Russia is a sa\*agc In 
culture and artistic appreciation the Sovereign- 
Pontiffs, contemporaries of Boccaccio and Petrarch, 
of Giotto and Cimaku^, residing at Avignon, viouJd 
certainly outshine man5' a sovereign of Europe v\ho 
has graced the annals of history And sovereigns 
■•ley were, those Vicars of Christ, living in the 
fourtecntli century' — sovereigns of a powerful 
empire, sovereigns vnth all their faults and all their 
virtues They were rrcnchmcn, they were— fortlic 
most part — scions of noble, anstocratic, antlpnnccly 
families, and they lived in the fourteenth centurv — 
m the midst of poetic Provence— m an age of 
chivalry, knight-crrants, and love For the four- 
teenth century was an age of love par cxeeUenu 
The very atmosphere of Avignon seems to have been 
fraught watli love In the church of St Clare at 
Avignon — was it on a Good Friday or on an Easter 
Jfonday ? — a young man hnd a joung woman met 
T1 ey exchanged a glance , and this glance gav e 
birth to a flame which was destined to be deified 
and sung through centuries The young man w as 
Petrarch, the young maid Laura de Noves 
Their story, like that of Romeo and Juliet 
began with a mutual and uistantaneous vibration 
which fused mto one, and for eternity, two hearts, 
strangers until that moment That famous love 
affair, which may now appear only affectation’and 
imagmation, neverthele<is reflects faitlifully the 
truth of the penod the romantic idea of the age 
♦h*' conception of love. And the spirit of the age, 
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the spirit of Provence — ^where the march of civilisa- 
tion had not been interrupted ever since the days of 
the Romans and the Greeks — ^had penetrated into 
the palace of the Popes. The residence of the 
successors of St Peter had become a large 
caravansirail, where profane pleasure entered freely- 
From Gascony and Languedoc the nobility hastejicd 
to the fetes offered by the Papacy ; and a motley 
crowd of merchants and mad virgins, of Italian 
refugees and adventurers of all sorts and conditions, 
filled the narrow streets. And Avignon, in bril- 
liancy and laxity of morals, began to resemble 
Babylon of old— lacking nothing, not even the 
flaughters of Israel. But the latter neither wept 
nor sighed when they sat by the waters of th" 
lihdne. The Cluirch offered so many advantages 
in those days ; she was the infallible means, the 
direct road leading to power, honour, and — 
pleasure ; to wealth and consideration. And hen^'c 
the Church — and especially the Papal Court — ivas 
full of men and women whose mode of life, whose 
tendencies and aspirations were far from holy. 

Clement VI was, so to speak, the forerunner of 
those Popes of the fifteenth century who prepared 
the way for the Renaissance. Clement liked to 
recall memories of pagan times, and frequently 
repeated the words of a Roman Emperor, " No one 
must withdraw displeased from the presence of the 
Prince." 

Wliilc Clement VI saw Ijimself threatened ivith 
the loss of his authority in Rome, events in Naples 
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gamed for him the so\crtigntj of \\agnon It was 
sold to the Holy Set bytliat beautiful Queen Joanna 
of J»aplcs whom historians hate often compared 
to Mary Queen of Scots Joanna of Isaples plajs 
an important part m the history of Papacy for 
not only did she lay the foundation of the Papal 
suzerainty m Pro%cnce but she became a favourite 
of two Sm erciqn Pontiila 

Contemporary histonans say that like the wife 
of Claudius this Princess sought the love and 
caresses of Iitr meanest servants Tlie mdifferencc 
which she at first expencnced for her husband had 
been changed mto antipathy and soon into deep 
hatred stirred and stimulated by political faction^ 
and jealousy Ivaptes n*as m a state of fermenta 
tion and tragical events were threatenmg Soon 
the Pnnee Andrew wws to fall by the hand of tlie 
assassm Petrarcli who had visited Naples at that 
period exclaims O God ' How l^aples is to be 
pitied ! One almost fails to recognise this city 
JJcligion faith and truth *iecin to have fled her 
walls one would imagme oneself to be at Memphis 
Babylon or Mecca ’ In the place of Iving Robert 
so good so pious so just there ndes a httle monk 
barefooted with shorn crown cleanshaven covered 
m a dirty cloak bent by hypocrisy rather than by 
years •steeped m debauchery proud of lus pov erty 
more even than of the wealth he has accumulated 
It IS he— the httle Fnar Robert— who is holding 
reins of government — His cmeltv and his 
debaucheries surpass t^ose of Dems Agathocles 
and Phalans 
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This-mbustef,' 'Wiiich‘‘oiie can hardly cdntem- 
\ plate^\ithbut a feeling i)l horror, oppresses the weak 
and despises the mighty dnes \ he treads imdcr foot 
justice and treats the two Queens with the utmost 
insolence. Court -and town.- tremble' before 'him, 
and a sad silence pre%’ail3 in all>assemblie$ at Naples. 
In the interior of the'huuses "people are tallcihgin 
whispers, the slightest gesture being punished like 
a crime — one scarcely dares to think.” 

And whilst the hatred of the Queen for her 
husband increased, \vhilst her lov’e intrigue with her' 
cousin, Louis de Taranto, became an open secret at 
the Court, the friends of her lover decided to turn 
to the latter’s benefit the Queen's inclination for a 
gallant life. It Avas decided to spare no means so as 
to get rid of Prince Andrew and of Friar Robert, and 
rush the Queen into a marriage with her cousin and 
lover. An assassination — in tlie interests of court 
policy — was only a tnfling matter in the days of the 
Italian Renaissance. Prince Andrew- had to go, 
the only question being how he was to meet his 
doom. A Neapolitan clironicler relates that one 
evening the whole Court being assembled, Queen 
Joanna, whether to avoid the glances of her courtiers 
or simply to seek distraction, took out of her work- 
basket some threads of gold and silver and started 
plaiting a beautiful belt. Her consort approached 
and inquired whether this was intended for a girdle 
or a sword-belt. Joanna was silent for a while — 
then, looking her spouse straight in the face, she 
replied with a mocking Jaugh ; “Tiiis belt is to 
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strangle you, sire I " and indeed Septeni^r iS, 
1345. 'wtnessed a terrible catastrophe The Court 
was at Aversa, Naples being intolerable during 
the hot summer months The royal suite uas 
occupymg apartments m the Celestine convent 
oi San Pietro a MajHla The town of Aversa is 
situated between Capua and the «iapital, m 
district known as tjie "happy campania " Tlicre 
was nothing unusual for the Court to go to this 
dehghtful summer resort, for the monarchs were 
in the habit of annually Icaiung their capital and 
seckmg relaxation m one of their summer residences, '■ 
where woods and forests, parks and chases offered 
them delightful diversions Here they spent a few 
weeks far from the turmoil of the Court On the 
fatal night the Court had already retired, the 
guards of the Fnnce were sunk m sfeep, and the 
black robed monks enjoying a short repose before 
starting their matins It was past midnight uhen 
one of the Queen’s maids, Sfabnee di Pace, tjuictly 
entered the royal bedchamber and mformed An- 
drew that a Conner from Tnar Robert hatj just 
amved and wished W speak to him 011 matters of 
importance which brooked no depJay Unsuspect- 
mgly the Prmcc quickly rose and proceeded to the 
place where the supposed couner was waiting 
Scarcely liad he left the chamber when the door 
\vas quickly bolted, the Pnnee seized, gagged uith 
a glove, and strangled 

He was dragged forward to the balcony of tJie 
gallery, where they hangpd him over the garden. 
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Some of the conspirators are supposed to have 
pulled the feet of the quivering, dangling body from 
below, so as to hasten death. It seems that the 
nurse of Andrew, or, according to others, a Hiui- 
garian waiting-maid, who slept in one of the apart- 
ments under the balcony, was suddenly awakened 
by the noise, and seeing and hearing wliat was 
happening raised the alarm. Her loud cries of 
murder rang through the palace, and the assassins, 
leaving the corpse, quickly dispersed. At the 
testimony of this Hungarian, Joanna was accused 
of the murder. Some contemporary ^vrite^s, having 
depicted her as a woman governed by insatiable 
passions, passing from the arms of her amant 
attiri into those of numerous other courtiers, 
maintain that she herself was the instigator of the 
crime. Without endeavouring to enter fully into 
this question — the episode being a side-issue of our 
story— one may, however, remark en passant that 
if Joanna were guilty of connivance in the murder 
of her husband, she was not the only princess in 
history who got rid of her husband with the help of 
her devoted friends. And is it such an unique event 
in the history of criminology — a woman having her 
husband assassinated by her lover — as to declare 
Joanna’s participation in the assassination of 
Andrew absolutely impossible ? 

Some authors go so far as to maintain that Joanna 
herself, vith the help of her devoted followers and 
lovers, had strangled the Prince with the belt she 
herself had made, and that the ne.xt morning it was 
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'innounced jn Isaplps that jinknown assaf^ns had 
committed the foul deed Jso one dared to mx-esti 
gate the d< taiU of the citastropfic 

■Muratori the best authonty on the hi'>torj of 
Italy say:, that it Mould be easier to make the -face 
of a negro Mlutc tlian ttf Mhitcnasli Queen Joanna 
and to discul} ate her of the murder of her husband 
iVnd it ccems almost improbable to imagine that 
the Italian 'Messalina was ab:>oIuteI> ignorant 9/ the 
conspiracj nlnch ivas planned on the threshold of 
her apartments — a conspiracy m Mhidi her fnendj 
and her lo\tr Mere the principal actors Had thej 
dared to carry out their plans Mithout being sure at 
least of the silent consent of the Queen ? The 
Pontiff Clement VI seems to have been inclined — 
if not openly to accuse Joanna— at least to attnbutc 
some importance to the grave suspicions attached 
-to her person. Her conduct after the murder of her 
Jinsband increased the suspicions Joanna pro- 
tected the assassins and seems to hax e manifested 
no signs of gnef at the death of Pnnee Andrew 
-an^i public opinion now openly accused the Queen 
of the murder 

Joanna dispatched messengers to the Ring -of 
Hungary and to the Pope comxjang the sad neirs 
In her letter to Louis of Hungary brother of the 
murdered Pnnee the Queen implored his protection 
ior herself and her unborn child 

The Pope who had asumed the government of 
Naples dilnng Joanna s mmontj ordered at once 

Philip di. Caballe M'boJiad been created Cardinal 
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.with the title of St. Mart, to hold an inquiry and to 
punish the murderers. Should the Queen be found 
guilty, ran the Papal command, the evidence should 
-be kept secret. But, added the historians favour- 
able to Joanna, the Cardinal was unable to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. In the meantime, 
however, .the King of Hungary raised a cry for 
vengeance. He addressed himself to the Court of 
Atignon, demanding from the Sovereign*PontiS the 
punbhment of the guilty widow. The Pope at last 
hurled the thunders of the Church against the mur- 
derers of Prince Andrew. /.Without/ daring to name 
them. His Holiiress excommunicated the assassins. 
Louis of Hungary’s thirst for revenge, however, and, 
above all, his ambitions, were not satisfied. He had 
cast his eyes upon the crown oi Naples ; he spared 
no sacrifice and he had bought and acquired many 
friends. A powerful party was working in his 
interests at Naples, and from day to day the position 
of the young Queen became more and more critical. 
In her despair Joanna felt that she required the 
protecting arm of a man ; she therefore married 
one of her lovers, her cousin, Louis de Taranto. 
But in spite of bis courage and talent, her new 
husband was incapable of shielding her from the 
threatening storm. At the head of an army, Louis 
of Hungary came from the depths of Germany, 
unfurling a black flag, upon which was seen the 
figure of the murdered Prince, and for forty years 
he never tired of hunting down his sister-in-law. 
His revenge was satisfied, apd bis thirst for blood 
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announced in Kaples that unliiowTi assa«;«(us,had 
committed the foul deed Ho one dared to in\*es.ti- 
gatc the details of the catastrophe, j 

I^Iuraton; the hcst authority on the history of 
Ital3% says that it itouM be easier to make the face 
of a negro white than to' whitewash Queen Joanna 
and to disculpate her pf the murder of her hv^band 
And it seems almost improbable to imagine that 
tlie Italian ^Jessalma was absolutely ignorant pf tlic 
conspiracj* which was planned on the threshold of 
her apartments — a'consptracj' ia'which her friends 
and her loi er were the principal actors - Had tliej' 
dared to cany out their plans without being sure at 
least; of the silent consent ’of the Queen? The 
Pontiff Qement VI seems to have been tncimed— 
if not openly to accuse Joanna—at least to attribute 
some importance to, the graTO suspiapns attached 
to her person. Her conduct after the murder of her 
husband increased the .suspicions Joanna pro- 
tected the assassins^ and seems to Iia\*e manifested 
mo signs of grief at the death pf Prince Andrew, 
and public opinion now openly accused the Queen 
jof the murder. -t * * ~ * i i 

Joanna dispatched messengers to the King of 
Hungary' and to the Pope, coni’eyjng the sad news 
In her letter to Louis of Hungary, brother of the 
murdered Prince, the Queen implored liis protection 
for hciself and her unborn child , 

The Pope, who had assumed tlie government of 
Naples, daring Joanna's minority, ordered at once 
Philip de Cabassole, \%ho had been created pirdmaJ 
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.uith the title of St. Mark, to hold an inquirj’ and to 
punish tlic murderers. Should the Queen be found 
guilty, ran the Papal command, the evidence should 
be kept secret. But, addfid the historians favour- 
able to Joanna, the Oiidma! was unable to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. In the meantime, 
hou'cver, the King of Hungary r^ed a cry tor 
vengeance. He addressed himself to the Court of 
Avignon, demanding from the Sovereign-Pontifi the 
punishment of the guilty widow. The Pope at last 
hurled the tliunders of the Church against the mur- 
derers of Prince Andrew. Without daring to name 
them. His Holiness e.xcommunicated the assassins. 
LouU of Hungary's thirst for revenge, however, and, 
above all, his ambitions, were not satisfied. He had 
cast his eyes upon the crown of Naples ; he spared 
no sacrifice and he had bought and acquired many 
friends. A powerful party was working in his 
interests at Naples, and from day to day the position 
of the young Queen became more and more critical. 
In her despair Joanna felt that she required the 
protecting arm of a man ; she therefore married 
one of her lovers, her cousin, Louis de Taranto. 
But in spite of his courage and talent, her new 
' husband was incapable of shielding her from the 
threatening storm. At the head of an army, Louis 
of Hungary came from the depths of Germany, 
unfurling a black flag, upon which was seen the 
figure of the murdered Prince, and for forty yeaB 
he never tired of huntii^ dorni his sister-in-law. 
HU revenge was satUfied, spd his thirst for blood 
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]OANN*.\ or NAPLES, TIIC rAVOORlTE Or TWO 
roxTirrs 

The Queen was received by the 3*ontiff in a public 
censistoT)’. The Pope IiimseU was seated on a 
throne ol crimson and gold, and attired in his white 
robes o{ silver ti‘>s\je, the double crown on his head. 
Rouj\d him. in a semicircle, were seated the 
Cardinals in their scarlet robes, whilst the mag- 
nificent hall was filled with prelates, pnnccs, nobles, 
and ambassadors (com European powers. 

Pale and beautiful, the Queen was led into the 
august assembly by two cardinal-., followed by her 
friends and •vassals. Slowly she approached tiic 
throne of the Holy Father, kneeling three t mes 
before approaching the Pontifical throne and kissing 
the golden cross embroidered on the Pontiff’s linen 
shoe,* and then, by a special privilege of her rank, 
his hand. 

Gement VI, it must not be forgotten, was one of 
the most refined princes of his time. He had srer- 
tainly more of the diivalrous knight in him than of 
the austere and morose priest. He was a Don Juan 
on the Papal throne and aI\«iy’S gallant towards 

« The Popes now vitSt red stippew. 
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of Naples, whatevenhis intentions had been, Joanna 
came, spoke, and conquered 1 Once more feminine 
beauty carried off a victory, prejudicing judge and 
jury in its favour. One involuntarily wonders 
what would have been the result of that consistory 
had Joanna been an ugly woman, even if eloquent ; 
or how she would have fared if, in her dazzling 
beauty, she had faced an assembly of judges of her 
own sex. We wonder I As it was — more than 
one of her audience fell in love with the beautiful 
speaker, and more than one cardinal who sat in 
judgment was fascinated by her charm. The 
result of her personal beauty, and of her gifti of 
eloquence, secured her easy victory and absolute 
acquittal. “ The beauty and eloquence of the 
Queen of Naples," writes one contemporary author, 

" Would have seduced even the Areopagus." Not 
only was she declared innocent, but her conduct %vas 
'said to have been above suspicion. Clement VI 
publicly absolved her, and she rose from her knees, 
a sinner no longer. Her heart was full of gratitude 
for the chivalrous knight who sat on the throne of 
St. Peter. 

And how could she, who, after all, was far from 
being a model of virtue and a pattern of morals, 
resist the gallant advances gf so amiable a prince 
as Clement VI ? 

-• .The Pope was prevented by etiquette from con- 
ducting ,tbe fair Queen farther than the distance of 
two chambers, but he was courtier enough to 
express by his cordiality S{ manner and his Jooks^ 
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lidies Joanna was beautiful, and a queen, and the 
gallint Pontiff rose to the occasion He raised the 
noble lady-— kneeling before inm, and arraigned as a 
criminal, accused before the Courts of Europe and 
the solemn assemblj — and Jjssfed her on the hps, 
and after a feu words of paternal protection, placed 
her on a racant scat beside him 

She uas not an ordinaij' woman, tlus Queen — 
who now stood up before her judges to plead her 
cause She spoke in Latin , and her speech is 
declared by contemporarj wnters to-ha\e been a 
masterpiece of oratorj She defended her honour 
and her crouai, and did not fall to omit any subtle* 
ties of the oratoncal art whicli could move her 
hearers and dispose her judges in her Suvonr She 
^ras beautiful young, eloquent— personal mag- 
netism and charm emanated from her and in- 
toxicated the minds and hearts of her audience 
If her personalit> and manner, her grace and charm, 
had made cardmals and Pope — who allowed them 
seU-es to be guided rather by generosity than by 
justice — forget their roles as judges, ier speech 
assured her an absolute tnumph She appealed 
both to the mmds and to the feelings of her judges 
And soon the suspicions which had been raised 
agamst her were silenced It had b«:n rumoured 
before that the Pope was prejudiced against her, 
that he had a personal dishLe for the Queen that 
he had been shocked when the news of the murder 
of Andrew had reached him But whatever 
aement VI had believed before he met the Queen 
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of Naples, whatevenhis intentions had been, Joanna 
came, spoke,,and conquered 1 Once moie feminine 
beauty carried off a \nctory, prejudicing judge and 
jury in its favour. One involuntarily wonders 
what would have been the result of that consistory 
had Joanna been an ugly woman, even if eloquent ; 
or how she would have fared if, in her dagzHng 
beauty, she had faced an assembly of judges of her 
ovm sex. We wonder I As it was — more than 
one of her audience fell in love with the beautiful 
speaker, and more than one cardinal \vho sat in 
judgment was fascinated by her charm. The 
res\dt of her personal beauty, and of her gift, of 
eloquence, secured her easy victory and absolute 
acquittal. “ The beauty and eloquence of the 
Queen of Naples,” wTites one contemporary author, 
” would have seduced even the Areopagus.” Not 
only was she declared innocent, but her conduct was 
said to have been above suspicion. Clement VI 
publicly absolved her, and she rose from her knees, 
a sinner no longer. Her heart was full of gratitude 
for the chivalrous knight who sat on the throne of 
St. Peter. 

And how could she, who, after all, was far from 
being a model of virtue and a pattern of morals, 
resist the gallant ad\’anccs gf so amiable a prince 
as Clement VI ? 

* .Tlie Pope was prewnted by etiquette from con- 
ducting the fdir Queen farther than the distance of 
two ^ chambers, but he \vas courtier enough to 
express by his cordiality <Jf manner and liis looks^ 
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and Rcsturi's, Ins admiration “for the fair e^iic. 
Joanna had r\pn**:<cd t)ic tvish to return to Naples, 
and to lx* TX'instjtutcd Uf>on the throne of her 
ancestor;, hist the Pontiff insisted njwn her remain- 
if^^J for v)ine time at the Court of AWgnon A 
binqu't Mas olTcrd ui her Isonour the \arj' same 
evening — one of thtrve magmiiecnf reception:, which 
element VI was m the Jiahit of pving. and nhicJi 
an* known as the Clemerhne Joaimt and he.r 
consort. Prince I-ouis of Taranto, .md tlic noble 
ladiis of the Qisecn’s cuitt* mxtc inx ited, and the 
Pope, aided by his faiountc, the Comtessc dc 
Turenne, rcccii'ed the guests Aijth his wonted 
afTabshty, Joanna stayed only a short time at the 
feast, as feast lUid <OMg, she said, did not become 
her state. She was. howwer, persuaded by tlie 
Pontiff to remaui a season m Atignon, during which 
he promised to arrange la r affairs and to come to an 
adjustment with the King of Jfungary. 

The Queen y loldcd to tiic inMt.ition of the gallant 
Pontiff, thanking lum for Ins protection She was 
too clcicr a woman not to understand what benefit 
slie could dcnii; from her position as favnuntc of 
the Pope She had been declared free of guilt and 
e\cn abo\c suspicion, but she had not y’Ct been 
reinstalled upon the tlirone of Naples, still m the 
posse«;slon of the invaders And altliough she knew 
that both the nobility' and the people, treated wath 
insolence and oppre^d by the Hunginan invader, 
were only too anxious to sltake off the foreign yoke 
— implonng her to return — she preferred to avoid 
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tlic effusion of blood and to regain her throne by an 
amicable arrangement. This ^vas not so easy a 
matter, as Louis of Hungary would not listen to any 
accommodation, proving unwilling to gi^’e up U’hat 
he held in his possession. To gain the friendship 
of Clement VI, to make him a willing instrument in 
her hands, ready to gratify her wishes in every 
respect, \\-as the aim and goal of the exiled Queen. 
And to do this she Iwd only to cncoiirage tlie en- 
amoured Pontiff in his advances. But the Don 
Juan in Clement did not prevent the politician 
from keeping an cj'c upon the advantages accruing 
to his power. Tlic Pontiff had openly espoused 
the cause of Joanna ; he had dispatched the Cardinal 
Guy of Bologna to Naples to treat for peace %vith 
Louis of Hungary — but Joanna was not reinstated 
in her domain until she had offered the city and 
country of Avignon to the Pope for a stipulated 
sum of 80,000 florms of gold. Then, and only tiien, 
did tlie Pope reinstate his new favourite upon the 
throne of Naples and allow her consort, Louis of 
Taranto, to assume the title of king. Triumph- 
antly the Queen returned to Naples, to the in- 
describable joy of the inhabitants. Had not her 
cause been sanctified by the special favour of the 
Holy See ? Was ^jc not a favourite of the Holy 
Father ? The superstitious age dared not criticise 
the actions of the Pope. No matter uhat mode of 
life he was leading, people would have thought 
themselves doomed to eternal perdition if they 
dared to doubt the infaHibility of theVicarof Christ. 
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At last Naples \ras free from the in\ aders^ Loms 
of Hungary found himself compelled to resign his 
pretensions to the croivn— and lie ivitlidren his 
troops A treaty of peace was signed between the 
two nations, and a day fixed for the coronation of 
tlic royal pair Clement VI dispatched the Bishop 
of Braearenza to perform the ceremony Joy 
reigned supreme m the gay city of Naples and the 
Kmg and Queen threw themselves mto the whirl 
of pleasures and dissipation , feasts and prodigalities 
replaced the days of gloom and anguish, apd 
Joanna’s court was only equalled in gay living by 
that of the Pontift himself 
A few months after her coronation Joanna's 
fnend and guardian, Clement VI, died VTiat the 
fate of the fugitive Queen would have been had an 
austere monk been seated on the throne of St Peter 
instead of that amiable knight and ladies’ man one 
need not speculate upon Tlie beautiful exile -was 
fortunate in her adv ersity She was lucky to have 
found a powerful protector m the person of the 
Pontiff, whom she bad bewatched by her charms 
The sentence of the Pontifical 05 urt had proclaimed 
her cause to Europe at large — and m an age of 
chivalry this was sufficient to find many knights 
ready to follow her banner 
After a pontificate which had lasted elev en years, 
sue months, and sixteen days Clement died at the 
age of sixty one Had this Roman Pontiff been a 
secular sovereign a kmg of Prance or of Englmd 
an emperor of Germany* or* of Russia the majonty 
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of historians would have declared him a great 
prince. His pontificate was brilliant, and he had 
succeeded in many undertakings in which his. 
predecessors had failed. He commanded and was 
obeyed by the sovereigns of Europe, It is said that 
.his generosity was very great ; and in this respect 
he' 'was a real aristocrat who found pleasure in 
giving and in bestowing gifts. 

Clement VI especially showed his generosity and 
munificence in those dark days of public calamity, 
when the Black Death sent terror into the hearts of 
thousands. Genoese and Catalonian merchants, re- 
turning from Syria, had brought the Plague with 
them in their goods and landed it, when they dis- 
embarked, in Sicily. Sure, fatal, irresistible, the 
scourge marched along — slaying its victims ty 
thousands and tens of thousands. The cholera 
follows along the banks of rivers — feeling, so to 
speak, its way, whilst the Plague is blind ; it is 
sajdng to humanity : *' Guide me,” and humanity, 
agitating and agitated, moving about, leads on the 
terrible scourge — handing it from one to the other. 
In Avignon the Black Deatli sent terror into the 
hearts of the inhabitants. The thronged streets 
suddenly became empty — ^thc gay crowds dis- 
appeared as if by enchantment. Monks and friars 
were only seen gliding along the deserted citj', 
stealing into gloomy houses where agonising victims 
awaited death in their beds. Corpses n-erc heaped 
in the public places, and the gravediggers were too 
lew to bury all the dead-, “nic living barricaded 
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tlicroseh cs in tlicir houses to praj and to fefet and 
to shut out the threatening spectre of dcatli — 
gnxnl) pitdcssl} cJarming new and c^er nev^ 
\nctims Pnvers and fasting and fiagcllitions 
Mere howei^r of no avail On the contrarj thej 
seemed onl} to increase tlie number of the \ ictims 
and frightened A\ignon changed therefore its 
facti« It threw itself into the whirl of life — 033 
of dissipations aud of ga3 li\mg and lo J the 
spectre of death as if frightened by tlie apparent 
abundance of life reluctantl3 retired Qement VI 
did his best to help the suffering inhabitants of lus 
citj of Angnon His generosit} expressed itself 
in his munificent gifts He spent mst sums in 
pa3'ing doctors to attend the poor and to provide 
a bunal ground for them He bought a inst field 
outside the citj walls knoim as Champfleury and 
had the victims of the Plague transferred there 
Then he retired into the inner apartments of his 
palace — wlu.TC great fires Mere blarmg daj and 
night — allowing no one to penetrate into his pres 
ence Papa mclnsus canierae wntes the anaent 
chronicler habenti ignes inagnos nulli dabat 
acccssum 

But people had noticed tliat the only indmduals 
ivhose doors the Black Death seemed to avoid nerc 
the Jews The latter were eating clean food and 
abstammg from drmking the water from the veils 
and cisterns Such a natural explanation of cause 
and effect could scarcely satisfy the ignorant masses 
of the fourteenth centyiy The accusation was 
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thcrrfonj raided th« Jews of hasnsig poUoiicd 

iiU th»' wtII'.. In BAIe and Bern, in Strassburg, in 
Savoy, and in Italy. wlwreiTr tjie Plague had stnich 
douai jiumcroa'i victims, the j>ojmlacc vented its 
wrath upon the Jews And when the sjwctre of 
destTUclion stalked throiigli the gates of Avignon, 
the persecution of the Jews immidiatcly followed 
in its wake. Put Pope Clement VI was tot) ctv- 
UgUtcrvcd to allow such an act «>( injustii e. He took 
the Jews under hi*^ protection ; and in that centurj’ 
of suiy^rstitinn and mediarval harban.«ni issued two 
Bulls in their defence. 

\M\cn the Plague was over the mendicant fnars, 
who had attended the p!aguo*slrickiut during the 
calamity, and to whom many out of gratitude Imd 
left their estates, aroused the jcaIou.sy of the set ular 
clergy. Witli hypocritical piety many pro!atv^, 
cardinals, and bbimps asked the Pontiff to suppress 
the mendicant fnaiN One sainllv prelate .ic< u.scd 
thein in the coji^istorv of having robbed the dymg 
in the tLiy’s of the PUgue. «»f having entca-d the 
houses of the sick m order to pillage, and of having 
caused a general 5C.anilal by their shameful conduct 
w-ith th» prostitutes, when the w'hole f uinmiinitv 
'vas plurged into mourning. CJvnient VI, however, 
knew* that the Cardinal v\'as not stimulated by 
righteous indignation, but by other less holy motives 
and as a Ix-nevolent prince he was bound to admit 
that civn if the mendicant friars were guilty of 
little transgressions they had. alter all, done good 
lyork by attending the dying, by exposing^thcir 
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lives, and by bringing assistance where others had 
faded “ No, my brother," said His Holiness, 
“ the mendicant inars arc not so contemptible as 
you pretend They have received their vocation 
from God— through the mouth of the Ponti^a— so 
as to help us in governing the faithful Wiat would 
we do, we prelates and pnnccs of the Church, 
vvathout these poor preaching pnests ’ Could we 
dare to speak of Jiumihty, we who surpass in 
SumptuousneSs the Satraps of ancient Persia and 
the Casars of pagan and Imperial Rome ’ 'Would 
we dare to speak of poverty— we who are the 
possessors of immense wealth and incalculable 
nches ? W'ould we dare to speak of chastity— wc 
whose excesses only rival tho*e of ancient Sodom 
and Gomorrha ’ WWd wc dare to blame sensu- 
alitv— we whose banquets are as extravagant as 
those of Apicms and of LucuUus? Would we 
condemn fnvolity and pleasure— we whose palaces 
are the very temples of buffoons histriom», actors, 
dancers, and singers ’ No. my brother, let us not 
lud^^e too’ severely these fnars and monks, who at 
least preach what tlicy show bv their example to be 
practicable And if they reaUy have obtained a 
httle money from tho«^ whom they have been 
tendmg and to 'whom they hav e admmistered dur- 
me the Plague— they have deserv ed it Let them 
emulov d to recuperate their exhausted strength 
and rigam' their health by a httle rest hnd some 
Subatintial nourishment, after such a lorig 
abstmence ’ 
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• ' " I, \\'ho am infaEible,” added Clement, not vdth- 
out a ring of irony in his \'oice, " I declare them 
absolved of all tlie sins which they may have com- 
.mitted. And what is more, I authorise them to 
retain the nuns in their convents, so that they may 
increase the -population which the terrible scourge 
has-decimated.” 

li Clcmont VI lavislily and profusely spent the 
Wealth of the Church in pleasures and festivities 
he also gave vast sums for noble and charitable pur- 
poses. He dissipated the treasures of St_ Peter; 
but he dissipated them \'ery often for good purposes, 
not forgetting the poor, the widow, and the orphan. 
His spirit of tolerance was witnessed in many 
instances in an age o! superstition, and his clemency 
and forgiveness were such that even Petrarch, who 
^vas no admirer of the Popes of Avignon, admitted 
that " none better than he deserved the name of 
Clement/ which was suited to his actions." i 
Clemens nomine, Clemens re.** The Jen's, to 
whom he proved a benevolent protector m those 
dark daj-s when the Plague ravaged Europe,, used 
to sing his praises in their hymns. Indeed, one 
can’find nothing but praise for Clement the prmce. 
the. sovereign Even liis splendid Court, his 
chivalric style of living, the sumptuousness of his 
•palace, and the pomp and festi\aties ivould only 
make him more interesting and imposing. And 
even'hb lore affairs would be forgiven — espeaally 
if his favourites exercised an influence for good over 
the Pontiff. Ihe incongruity, hoirever, begins 
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witli the fact that Qement VI was no 
ment in his nght atmosphere He 
throne of St Peter, he vras tlie nca 
Mas the servant of the servants of * 
pnest, a successor of the poor fishe* 
becomes almost incomprehensible — revnevvij^ 
history of Papacy from a distance of six centun 
how mediceval Chnstendom, aware what a life tlie 
Pope was leading still looked upon him as the Holj 
Father, holding the keys of Heaven, and in whose 
hinds lay the power to bmd and to loosen It is 
idle to pretend that his friendship for the Comtcsbc 
de Turenne was a purely platonic one Clement's 
taste for the soaety of women has never beiin 
disputed He was no hypoente in any case, for, 
according to the testimony of ViUani the con 
temporary historian, Clement VI did not make a 
secret of his love affairs Women of quality had 
free access to the Pontiff and were ns familiar in Ins 
private apartments as prelates They attended 
him in his illnesses and beguiled Ins time in his 
leisure 

When Clement was dead some of tlit Cardmah. 
who ardently wished for the stability of the Papal 
power, felt th< absolute necessity of i reform m the 
Cliurch They rcsolv ed to elect a mm of sc wire and 
austere manni rs, one who would put a che k to the 
h( entiousness of tie cfcrg} Some of them were 
mclined to rai -e to the chair of St Peter a G rthusian 
monk, reputed for the sanctity of his life and the 
puntj of hL« moral* Such a device, bouever, 
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found ojlposition among many members of the 
Sacred College. A monk accustomed to rule over 
a set of anchorites would not be an accommodating 
Pontiff, and wohld compel them, after tlicy liad 
become accustomed to a life of luxury, to lead the 
simple life of the Apostles and hermits. They 
fmally agreed to elect the Cardinal of Ostia, who 
took the name of Innocent VI. This Pontiff was 
succeeded by William dc Grimoard, abbot of the 
Convent of St. Victoire at Afarscilles, who took the 
name of Urban V. 

The election of this monk, nurtured in the silence 
of the cloister, far away from the tumult of the 
Court and its intrigues. >vas considered an inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Pctrarcli, in a letter which 
he addressed to the Pontiff immediately after 
his election, told him that it was tlie Holy 
Spirit who made the Cardinals pronounce his 
name— -for they themselves had never intended 
to raise the simple abbot to such a high dignity. 
At the moment of his election the abbot of St. 
Victoire was at Naples. He had been sent there 
by Pope Innocent to convey His Holiness's senti- 
ments of condolence to Queen Joanna on the death 
of her Imsband, Louis 0/ Taranto. During the 
time of his residence at tlic Court of Naples. Urban 
had become very friendly, and e\'en intimate, 
with the beautiful Queen, and a close friendship 
seems to have sprung up between Joanna and the 
future Pontiff. Urban V became an even greater 
friend of Joanna than Clement VI had been. Some 
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whitewashers of Joanna have pointed out^chat the 
friendship existing between the Pontiff and the 
Queen must ha^'e been a pure and hol^ one — 
considering that Urban had become a' canonsed 
saint of tJie Church- But there are, nevertheless, 
indications that the favours which Urban V showed 
to Joanna, and the honours he heaped upon her— 
honours which had never before or since been 
lavished upon any other woman — >rere marts of a 
more than "platonic friendship. Joanna was not a * 
woman to remain a vridow for long. She seems 
to have been quite disposed to console herself 
for the loss of her husband, in the arms of a suc- 
cessor. And thus Immediately after the death of 
I-ouis of Taranto the Que^n — for political reasons 
it w-as said, and in order to be able to keep in dieck 
the Neapolitan princes — entered into ■ftourpartert 
for a third marriage Her minUters advised her to 
marrj' as soon as the period of her widowhood had * 
expired, but the Pope ^vas opposed to a third 
rnarnage of his friend Thanks to cle\er macliin- 
ations and intrigues, he had succeeded in alienating' 
all the pretenders to the favour of fJic beaufiful 
Queen. John, King of France, proposed Im son 
Phihp, Uuke of Tours, as a suitor for the hand of 
the royal widow. Prerious. however, to entering 
mto negotiations with the 'Court of Naples, the 
Ixing of France went to Avignon to consult the 
Holy Father on 'thk important matter. Urban 
disliked the idea of such a marriage, for It' would 
have placed the Pontiff in a state of dependence 
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. upon sovereign of Frants — a prospect wMch 
was greatly to the distaste of the former abbot of 
St. Victoire. In order to dissuade the King of 
France from the proposed union. His Holiness did 
not hesitate to represent the bride in an unfavour- 
able light. He described her mode of life, her 
morals, or rather lack of morals, her excesses, 
debaucheries, and her many love affairs. He even 
Went so far as to reveal to the Iving the corres- 
pondence which bad passed between Clement VI 
and the Queen of Naples, and in which the causes 
of the murder of Andrew, her first husband, were 
explained. In these letters Joanna is supposed 
to have offered to the Pontiff to pay for her absolu- 
tion wth Neapolitan gold and the love of a beautiful 
.and passionate queen. But Joanna herself did not 
wem to have been inclined to marry the Duke of 
Touts ; he was a mete boy, ten or tu'elve yeais 
younger than heiself. Besides, she, too, was afraid 
of marrying a prince of so high a lineage supported 
by the ascendancy of the crown of France. She 
therefore took for consort, James. Iving of Haiorca. 
He was one of the handsomest princes of his period, 
and having lost his kingdom to Pedro of Aragon, 
he fled to the gay court of Naples, ivhero the hospit- 
able and beautiful Queen received him uatii open 
arms — in the broadest sense of the word James 
was a king uitliout a kingdom, a poor e.xiled pnnee, 
but he had the good fortune of pleasing the passion- 
ate Queen, whose lover he soon became, and who m 
1362 asked him to marry her. The Prince accepted 
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all the conditions imposed upon him — gjid tlie 
marriage uas solemnised ivrth great pomp and 
magnificence 

To transfer the Papacj to Rome Mas the ardent 
desire of the new Pope Before his election and 
when the report of the death of Innocent u-as 
beginning to spread he had said publicly m Florence 
that he Mould die satisfied if he heard that Inno- 
cents successor nouM resohe to leave Avignon 
and sojourn m Rome Sw months after Urban s 
accession the Romans sent to ask him as they had 
A amly asked his predecessors to transfer the Holy 
See to their citj and the Pope ansnered that it was 
the dearest Mish of hi» heart and God helping 
him he Mould accomplish it Such a resolution 
required a good d<M of courage Urban JmoM ( f 
the disturbances in Ital> He iras not ignorant of 
the msults to which the mmisters of the Church 
had been exposed and he himself had suffered 
from the nolence of Bernabo Visconti to uhom 
he had been sent on a mission by Pope Innocent 
He also knew that compmies of troops Mere over 
running Italy in the same maimer as they were over 
rnnning France and Iiad reached tlie \ eiy gates of 
Rome He knew that Rome where he w ished to go 
tdthough appoanng to hav'c accepted authontj of 
the Hoi} See had jneccntlv been tJie scene of frtsli 
insurrections and as a result of these insurrections 
the nobles had been dnven out and tl e senatonal 
poMur all but abolished These considerations 
however did not shake the Popes resolution He 
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judged that the presence of the head of the Church' 
was iidcessary to strengthen the rebellious people 
in their duty. But a liigber thought also animated 
his courage. It seemed to him that Papacy had 
buffered a diminution in its spiritual character in 
leaving the tombs of the Apostles, and he thought 
that in returning to Rome it would recover its 
prestige. 

” I shall go to Italy and to Rome — if only to 
revive the religion of the faithful/' he said. Yet 
the old Pope was mistaken. The Papacy was too 
dreaded to be restored by the return of the Holy 
See to Rome. 

The Italians eagerly and anxiously desired the 
change, whilst the French cardinals, eecQposing the 
majority of the Sacred College, were most umvilling 
to give up their delightful and princely residences on 
the banks of the Rhdnc, their luxurious palaces of 
AxTgnon for the melancholy Court of Rome and the 
palaces on the banks of tlie Tiber. But not only the 
Cardinals, the Pope’s relations, and his own mother 
strenuously opposed His Holiness's decision. Urban, 
hcovever, remained firm, and neither entreaties nor 
political representations prevaiiled upon him. No 
intrigues were spared to make Urban change his 
mind and abandon his plan The Cardinals re- 
proached him with the little affection he bcemed 
to have for his native land, pointing out to him how 
the Saviour had always remained in the land where 
His cradle had stood. 

Charles V, finding it against the Royal interest 
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that the Pope shopld leave France, tned takeep lam 
back. He «ent ambassador^, one of ■n^om is 
thought to have been Nicholas Oresme, a Jeamed 
man enjoving a great reputation for eloquence, 
who had once been tutor to the Kmg In a speech 
m the presence of the Pope and the Cardinals he 
tned to prove that Urban ought to remain in 
France He spoke of the King s piety and «hovved 
that France had alwaj's been helpful to the Holy 
See in hours of tnal , that France had greater 
dev otion to the Church than Italy had , that France 
offered a surer refuge, and that m going to Rome 
the Pontiff was exposing himself to cruel tribulation 
Petrarch WTote for his part strengthening Urban 
la his resolve Quite recogmsuig that the Pope, 
no matter where lus residence wa» the head of the 
Univereal Church, he showed that sacred ties bound 
faun to Rome that m breatmg the«e ties he betrajedf , 
his mission, and he finished bj imploring Lrban to 
listen to the voice of bis conscience and to fear the 
judgment of God ^lore senous was the opposition 
of tlje Sacred College ^ 

For the most part, foreigners to Ital^ , and much 
attached to the nch dwellings that they had buQt for 
tbemseJues either at \ngnon or at VflJeneure the 
Cardinals could not make up their minds to go to 
h\e with people unknown to them to turbulent 
republics ui a country ruined by civil war , and they 
b set the Pope with their complaints and their 
reproaches Urban was unshaken threatemngfto 
deprive the refractory Cardinals and to nominate 
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Italians in their places. Only by these threats he 
obtaineii their obedience, if not their approval. 

Urban's motlier threu* lierseU on the ground 
before him in the moment when he was leaving the 
Papal palace, declaring that he would have to tread 
fiver her body before leaving A^^gnon. But the 
Pontiff appropriately quoted a scriptural passage, 
" And he shaU tread on the asp and the basilisk," 
and passed on — ^^Yithout even attempting, in fiHal 
duty, to raise his mother from licr Icneeling posture. 
Petrarch, delighted at the prospect of seeing the 
Pontin letuming to Rome, bitterly satirised those 
Cardin.als wlio opposed His Holiness’s return. 
" They were being taken away," he wrote, " from 
their delightful life of far niente and Icd'to a land 
they abhorred. They were crying hke prisoners 
led to Memphis by their Saracen captors and not to 
Rome, the holy city, the apostolic seat, where they 
ought to be the kings and the princes." 

■\Vhcn everybody w-as praising the Holy ’Father for 
his firmness, his austere character, Jijs holy zeal and 
his endeavours to reform the licentiousness of the 
Papal court, Petrarch had remained silent. He was 
well acquainted ^wth the secret plans of the Pontiff, 
for did not his friend, Francis Bruni, e.vercise the 
functions of apostolic secretary ? Yet the lover of 
Laura de Noves hesitated to accord his goodwill 
and praise to a man who remained a stranger to 
Italy, who still continued to reside in the Papal 
palace at Avignon. 

Urban left Avignon for Marseillf^ on April 30. 
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1367, in spite of 50 much that might have m|de Iiim 
hesitate Three Cardinals remained m Avignon , 
fifteen followed the Pope ,some were to set sail vntli 
him and «ome to go by land and rejom him m Italj 
TIjc PontiH stopped a certain timu at ilarsciJJcs, and 
licrc he had cither to overcome the resistance or 
to •suffer tlip recnmmations of these who accom- 
panjtd him He touched^ at Cometo, June 7. A 
Roman deputation came to offer lum the lordsliip of 
Rome, wnih the kej's of St Angilo On the 9th 
Jjo readied ^^terbo and found the ambassadors 
whom the Emperor, the Queen of Naples, and the 
Kim? of Hungary had sent to meet bun TJie 
Patriarch pf ConstantinopJescnt b> John PaJeoJogus 
also came to swell the numbers 
" Now,' wrote Petrarch, “ now j'on appear the 
Sovereign-Pontiff, bUtcessorofSt Petcrand Vicarof 
Christ "Witliout doubt vou were all this before, by 
vour dignity and v our office, but >ou are doublj 
now by piety and sciitimenb; "iou have repaired 
the faults of five of your predecessors Thanl^ to 
God and to you, I see the Church once more es- 
tablished on her throne You have brought her 
back to her anaent dwellmg, restored to her also 
her virtues, that she may become agam worthy of 
the veneration of the world '* 

The Pontiff was received with ]ov by the popula- 
tion No Pope Iiad visited Rome for sixty-tbree 
yean. ; and Urban could see the evU caused by the 
civil wars The basilicas of St Paul were half- 
rutned, and St John of the Lateran bad been 
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partly cbnsumed by fire. Convents and churches 
were deserted — everywhere one could see signs 
oi ruin. And wth all that no real authority in 
the city but the authority of the people, always 
on the verge oi revolution and only constant in its 
hatred of the nobles. Urban did his best to remedy 
these disorders. He ordered the restoration of the 
most threatened buildings and tried to reconstruct 
the government of the city. 

Among the Princes of Italy who had come to 
greet the returning Pope and receive his benediction 
was also Joanna, his friend of former daj»s. We 
have seen that at the moment when the Cardinals 
decided to place Urban on the throne of St. Peter 
he was at Naples, where he had been sent to convey 
the condolences of lus predecessor, but in reality 
to watch over the conduct of the Queen, to whom 
austere and simple-minded Innocent was not 
favourably inclined. But if she had failed to gain 
the frien^hip of Innocent VI, Joanna had suc- 
ceeded in absolutely bewitching his successor. So 
great was Urban's infatuation with tliis striking 
woman — some historians say the esteem he 
bore her — that he little cared for public opinion 
and publicly demonstrated his regard for her. 
The Queen of Naples arrived in Rome in 1368, at 
tlie beginning oi Lent. She was met by Pierre de 
Lusignan, King of "Cyprus, who conducted her 
to the gate oi the city, where she was received by 
cardinsds, clergy, and nobility. On the steps of 
St. Peter's Church the former abbot of St. Victoire 
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— whom the Queen had honoured wdh her Inend- 
slnp in the wlien the dmani of Pontjfic^ 
dignity had <!cnrcclj apiH.ared possible of realisation 
« to him — awaited the am\pl of Joanna TJie head 
of Cliristcndom, m honour of the majestic woman* 
descended a few steps to meet her He then La 
Jier fo tjie tombs of the Apc&tles Peter and PauJ, 
tlicre to pray at tlic holj shnne These marhs of 
honour were witnessed by numerous crowds who 
had come to watcli tlic procession Joanna was 
admitted into the mtumc> of the Holv Pather, 
who— to the annoyance and surprise of Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus— passed his da> s closeted ivif h her 
in Jus apartments Soon Rome had another proof 
of the Pope's unbounded admiration for this 
beautiful woman 

In atcordanco with an ancient custom, the 
Pontiff used to rccctm a gohlen rose from tlie people 
of Rome on the fourth Sunday in Lent called 
Lwtarc This rose — uhicJi the Pontiff wore ui his 
breast whilst celebrating Holy ^fass — he offered to 
some distinguished pcison as a mark of honour 
U was a mark of distmction greatly coieted , and ^ 
all present were almost ‘^urc that the rose would be 
offciad to the King of Cjprus But to tlic sutpri'-c 
of the Cirdmals and the dr>g«st of the King. Urban, 
at the conclusion of the sen ice, placed tlie bles ed 
rose on the he id of the Queen No doubt, from an 
aesthetic point of \icU the ornament was well 
placed on that bedutiful Iicad , bnt the Cardinals 
nevertheless remonstrated with His Holmess for 
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such a lack of tact. *' Never,” they said, '' had a 
woman — even a queen — ^bcen deemed worthy of 
such honour, especially when a king was present.” 
To this the Pope haughtily replied : ” Have yon 
ever seen a simple abbot on throne of St. Peter ? ' ' 

Tlic city of Rome mtnessed the triumphs of 
Joanna. The crowned courtesan who, d la 
Cleopatra, ‘had charmed two Sovereign-Pontiffs, 
tra\'crsed the Eternal City surrounded by a cortege 
of nobles and prelates. To silence his critics. 
Urban decided to bestow an even greater honour 
upon his favourite, and 00 Easter Simday he 
publicly, in the presence of the Court and the 
foreign ambassadors, praised the Queen of Naples 
for her charitable disposition, her gentle nature 
and her courage, and presented her with the conse- 
crated sword and hat. The Queen, however, is 
supposed ,to have offered the sword to the liing of 
Cyprus, whose mortification had touched her heart, 
and to have kept the blessed pearl-embrofdered 
hat. At the beginning of May, 1368, tiie Pope left 
Rome and retired to his delightful villa of Montefias- 
cole, there to inhale the pure country air. He was 
accompanied by the Queen of Naples, ^yho shared 
the Pontifical vilUgiature. Did she compensate 
in those rural and pastoral surroundings the friend- 
ship of the pastor of the Catholic Church, as she 
had compensated Clement VI for the interest he 
had shoAvn her ? 

” If one considers,” says an impartial historian, 

” the character of Joanna and the general morality 
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pre\alent'‘at.the Roman Court m those days, one 
can scarcely doubt^ these assertions "* If Petrarch 
has nothing but praise" for Pope Urban ,V, not 
accusing him of an irreguJanty of conduct as be did 
his predecessors who resided at Avignon, it must 
be borne in mind that the poet of Vaucluse loved 
Italy above all and his admiration for the Pontiff 
knew no bounds as soon as Urban had* transferred 
the Holy See from the banks of the RhSne to those 
of the Tiber Rome could cover many sms I And 
whilst Urban was enjoying the delights of country 
air and the agreeable company of the fasematmg 
Queen, James, her husband, who had returned to 
Naples, had been informed of what was happenuig 
at the Court of Rome He immediately wrote to 
lus mfe, ordering her at once to return to Naples, 
threatening — in case of disobedience — to mform 
the sovereigns of Europe of her infamy But 
Urban V was not a man to be thwarted m anytlung 
upon which he had set his mind We have seen 
how neither the supplications of his mother nor the 
remonstrances of Uie Cardinals could deter him 
from his purpose to leave Avignon for Rome Thus, 
when the Pontiff saw that he was to be depnved of 
his favourite, he annulled, under the pretext of re- 
lationship, the mamage of Joanna and James f 

» Joudon J n IlBtone des Potiufcs cic. 

i 8J3 ) vo! i p 107 

t Threw inoaths alter hu marriage James had left Saples to 
the death othis father 'iho had been mnidered fay Peter 
the Cruel of Vragoa He was made a poioner fay Heory cl Trans 
tam-vre Hentaesged hotveser 10 send intelligence cf his pligbl 
lohJsH-j/e who procured hi* Jihrriyb> paving a very hoarr ransom 
(cf J-*roi»sart ChromeJea J He retarwd to Naples Lm here 
he found Uiat his wife was at the Coart of the I ope 
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The Holy Father published a Bull, by which Jie 
declared the Queen of Naples perfectly free to take 
another husband. Such Bulls were quite frequent 
in’thosc days of mcdisevalism. It is worthy of note 
that the lau^ of the CatliolJc Church, during the 
period of tnedi.'eval darkness and errors, formed an 
inextricable chaos. Wliikt on the one hand tlie 
Roman Pontiffs, in tljc inaine of the Gospel, were 
recommending the Christians to have only one wife 
— and even none at all — they often .advised the 
princes and sovereigns of Europe, whenever it 
served their political purposes, to divorce their 
legitimate spouses and marry others. The Popes 
granted dissolution of marriages in many cases at 
the request of the sovereigns, or annulled them* 
whenever they pleased. Had tliey not the power 
to bind and to loosen ? 

Urban V did not lack in precedents, and among 
his successors Alexander VI annulled the marriages 
of the Kings of Hungarj' and of Portugal, and Pope 
Qement VII that of Henri dc Navarre, authorising 
him to marry Marie de Medicis. Clement IX was 
prevailed upon by the Cardinal de VendOme to annul 
the marriage of the King of Portugal, Alpbonso, and 
allow his wife to marry Don Pedro, her brother-in- 
law and lover. Whilst forbidding divorce, the Pope 
had also the po^ver to annul any marriage which he 
disapproved of. Thus Urban availed himself of his 
prerogative of infallibility and annulled the mar- 
riage of Joanna and James of Majorca. But as the 
Italian princes had revolted against the! Pope, and 
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Bcmabo Visconti agim began to co\‘cr the to^vns 
and \fllages of imhappj Italy with blood and mm 
Joanna did not care to sliarc the peril of her lo\xr 
and returned to l^apVs In a am had the Pontiff 
made use of Ins ecclesiastical arms such as excom 
munication against the rebels and be m\ ohed the 
help of the Emperor Charles The Jatttr came at 
the head of an arm% 6 f 20000 men but tbe Pope 
had at lost Ix^gim to realise tint lus safety was in 
jeopardy I he lovelv seclusion of Jfontefiascole 
\ had lost it« charm his sojourn m Italvhad proved 
fraught wit'll anxiety , and the turbulence of the 
inhabitants the democracy of the towns everready 
to revolt against authority and power bad de 
^trojed. bis jKact and mined bis health ITrban 
regretted Ins peaceful city of Avignon to which his 
imagmation now constantly reverted he regretted 
the charmmg banks of the Rhone wherd the river 
winds Its course between meadows covered with 
olive trees and hills crowned with vines, where an 
atmosphere of peace seemed to hover above the 
fairy scene upon which nature had lavished her 
luxury and her Ixauty The homesick Cardinals — 
Frenchmen who can never grow accustomed to a 
foreign Land however beautiful it is— *djd their best 
to induce His Holmess to return to Avignon Urban 
required a pretext to leave Italy and he found it m 
the threatened renewal of a disastrous war between 
France and England To prevent the hostilities 
to mediate between th^ Kings of England and 
France, the Pope decided to return at once to 
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Provence and establish his Court at Avignon. 
Whilst,' however, the French Cardinals were happy 
at the prospects of a speedy return, the consterna- 
tion of the Italian party was great. And as every- 
thing had been set on foot sometime before to 
prevent the Pontiff leaving Avignon, nothing was 
now left undone by the Italian party to keep him 
still in Rome. 

Thtis, in the month of May, 1370, Urban an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Avignon. . 
The motive he gave was that he wished to work 
from near by at the reconciliation of the Kings of 
France and England, between whom war had again 
bceti declared. Astonished at this unexpected news; 
the Romans sent to implore the Pontiff to renounce 
his determination. Urban answered that although 
his person would not be with them, his heart would 
always be. A friar, belonging to the roj'al family 
of Aragon, fearing also the effects of the emotion 
nhicli the announcement of the Pope's departure 
had caused in Rome, tried to turn away his resolu- 
tion, telling him that his departure might cause a 
schism ; a foresight of which later e^'ents proved 
the justice. 

Petrarch addressed a letter to the Pope, in which 
he exclaimed • “ Forgive him, O Lord, for he has 
been seduced by evil-minded advisers, so that he is 
not afraid of offending Jesus Christ and St. Peter •, 
forgive him for his weakness and his fragility, forget 
the faults of his youth and the errors of his old age, 
for in his heart he is an honest man.” Again a 
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womiii came fonvard to prevent the Pope from 
Icavnng the Vatican as one had endeavoured to 
prevent hi,-, departure from Avignon Once it had 
Ixea Ins mother now it was a saint who had come 
from Sweden to Rome a prophetess v lio hnew tlie 
decrees of Providence It was thcholj St Bridget 
a descendant of one of the m ist noble families of 
Sweden At the agtol thirteen she had been nr imed 
•to a joung noblo and after having givau birth 
to eight childn-n shp uid her husband undertook 
a pilgnmag). to th< «Iinne of St Jamts of Compo 
Stella On their return the pious travellers decided 
to embrace a religious life The husband died 
before having fulfilled his vou,i>iitthc wafo founded 
a double monastery for«a\ti nuns and twentj fiv 
fnarsoftlie Ordtrof St Augustuie Shegavethem 
niles whidi she maintained had been revealed ainto 
her by Provadtnee And now when she heard of 
the decision of Urban V to leave Rome and return 
to Avagnon she became a very valuable instrument 
m tlie hands of the Italian party St Bndget 
obtamed an audience of the Pontiff and informed 
His Holmess tJiat it had been revealed unto her by 
the Holy Virgin that if he dared to return to 
Avignon he would shortly die The Pope was 
astute enough to see through the manosuvre and to 
understand that the Italian clergy were thus cn 
deavounng to intimidate and force him to remam in 
Rome His mmd was made up and neither the 
poetic exhortations of Petiardi nor the menaces of 
St Bndget could prev ail upon lum Agam Urban 
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asked friend Joanna to furnish him \rith gaUcys 
whidi would canj* him back to Provence. The 
Queen readily complied, and once more the Papaej' 
uns on the banks of the Rhdne, and Urban held 
his entry into Avignon amid the joyous acclamations 
of the inhabitants. 

The Pope's health, however, had been under- 
mined. The sojourn in Italy had worn liini out, 
his life was hastening to a close ; and after a few 
months’ residence in Avignon he died on December 
19, 1370. Thus again Queen Joanna had lost a 
powerful friend and protector. She had been the 
friend of two Popes — of the elegant and gentle 
Clement VI and of the severe and austere Urban V : 
a modem Cleopatra, who knew how to bewitch those 
who Uadi tUe power to control Uet destinies. Bat 
henceforth the power of the Church no longer 
to be* exercised in her defence and no Bulls of 
excommunication were to be hurled against her 
enemies — ^Ihe enemies of a Papal favountc. 

It docs not come within the province of this book 
to relate tbc life of Queen Joanna, but suffice it to 
say that her husband, James of Majorca, having 
died in Spain in 3375, she contracted a fourth 
marriage with Otlio of Brunswick. She was then 
forty-six years of age, but still very beautiful, and 
many were the suitors to her hand, heart, and 
crown. Alas 1 trouble soon befell this remarkable 
Queen, who lias often been compared to Mary 
Queen of Scots. Pope Urban VI proved an in- 
veterate enemy of the sfavourite of two of his 
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predecessor Joanna had rejoiced at the Isfection 
of Nicholas Pngnano Archbishop of Ban a 
Neapolitan n ho took the name of Urban VX But 
alas I she had made a great mistake m the character 
of this Pontili No sooner tras he seated on the 
throne of St Peter than he forgot all the favours he 
had received from the Queen and plotted her doivn 
fall with the Duke of Andna ^Vhat had caused 
Urban s hatred of Joanna it is difficult to say 'Was 
it his nepotism his desire to aggrandise his nephew 
Francisco Pngnano for whom he desired a greater 
part of the kingdom of Naples? And when 
Nicholas Spmelli reminded the Pontiff of Joanni b 
former favours pomtmg out that she had advanced 
him to high honours from his obscure station the 
vulgar and violent Pontiil exclaimed I tell yw 
I sl^ soon «end the Queen to spin m the monisteij 
of St Clare He manifested his hostility agimst 
Joanna -on more than one occasion and his conduct 
towards her ambassadois was very insulting The 
Queen had endeavoured to make peace between tl e 
Pope and the Cardinals whom he bad been treating 
as some angry schoolmaster might Iiave treated 
unruly boys Tired and disgusted with his tyrajm>> 
the Cardinals had retired to Anagm where they 
issued an encj clical dcclanng Urban s electiort null 
nnd void In lus fury the Pope wrote a most 
msultmg letter to the Queen of Naples remmdmg 
her of her crimes of the murder of her first husband 
Andrew of her dcbiuchenes with his two pre 
deecssors acinent VJ ant* Uiban V and threatened 
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to div\tlgc her crimes and excommunicate her. 
An open breach between the Courts of Naples and 
Rome was the result. Joanna now joined the 
discontented Cardinals and offered them her pro- 
tection and the towi of Fondi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, where they Iicld a conclave. Robert, 
Cardinal o( Geneva, was elected Pope, under the 
name of Clement VII. 

Two Popes were now occupj’ing the throne of St. 
Peter, excommunicating and liurling anathemas 
against each other. Thus the great Western schism 
was inaugurated, and European Christendom was 
divided into Urbanists and Clcmentists. 

As for Joanna, she became a staunch friend and 
partisan of Clement VII. and, when his safety at 
Fondi was being threatened, instaUed him at Castcl 
del Ovo nntil he went to Avignon, winch became 
the seat of the ^Vntipopes I Urban VI denounced 
Joanna as a conspirator and an heretic, a modem 
Alcssalina, and hurled the thunderbolt of excom- 
munication against her. Other forces were also 
at work to compass her ruin- Louis, the brother 
of her first husband, was still thirsty for revenge ; 
and ^ indications of adversity are always signals 
for the gathering of enemies, through the union of 
hostile influences she eventually lost her kingdom, 
and on being taken prisoner was strangled or 
smothered nith pillows in the year 13S2. Thus 
ends the storj' of a queen whom many have en- 
deavoured to exonerate, but who. according to 
trustworthy authorities, was the favourite of two 
successive Pontiffs. 
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\LtVAsnER VI AND IMS fAVOaPITES VANOZZA AND 
JUUA lARNESE 

I'OPE Invocevt VIII succeeded to Pope Sixtus 
Ife Ind se\cnU illegitimate children and m order 
1 ) provide one of them with land and people 
Girolamo Riano, nephew of the late Pope who 
p )s<cs$cd Forh and Imola liad to Ica\T tins earthly 
state quite sudden}}. Apnl 3^88 
As for lus daughter Thcodonca the Pontiff did 
iKt rest until he had provided her with a large 
dowrj and mamed her to a Genoese noble He 
showed hiinscU just os generous to his other sons 
and daughters Of hi^ sons one became Arclibishop 
ifBencvtnto another was created Cardinal and a 
til rd was made Governor of the Castle Sant 
Angelo Of his daugliteis the least fortunate 
mimed a Roman boron In short the Holy 
1 a»her showed that lie was a true father and if 
one blames him for the umnmerible scandals, and 
cihnes he committed it must also be acknowledged 
that he committed all for the sake of his children I 
1 .ut I must now speak about a Pope who e-sceeded 
all his predecessors in mfamy — one who will always 
178 
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go dowTi to posterity as a Pontiff who, in spite of 
being a man of great mental attainments, was a 
monster of vice, unequalled in the history of the 
world. This was Rodrigo, or Alexander VI, who 
succeeded Innocent in 1492. He belonged to an 
old noble family from Valencia in Spain, and known 
there by the name of Langolo. His father went 
to Venice, settled there, and dianged, why it is not 
known, his surname Langolo to that of Borgia, a 
name aftenvards made notorious by Alexander Vi. 
Rodrigo had studied law, then entered the military 
profession, and lived the usual life of young officers 
of that time. He soon became kno\vn in Venice 
on account of his wild adventures and amours ; he 
left the Army for the Oiurch, because hiS uncle, 
the Bishop oi Valencia, had promised lum particular 
protection. Tlie future Pontiff further saw that 
promotion came quicker in the Church than in the 
Army. It must also be understood that his manner 
of life was not changed. Only what he had done 
openly now he did in secret. 

When Rodrigo Borgia was ejected Pope lie was 
■ already father of five children. Tlieir motlier wxs 
Vanozza Catanci ; and although historians SLcm 
somewhat uncertain about lier origin she evidently 
came of a noble family. 

Vanozza was a ridi widow i\hcn she enjoyed 
Rodrigo’s intimate acquaintance, and he evidently 
knew how to win her through flattery, for she gave 
herself to him body, soul, honour, and fortune. 
She is, represented as being very beautiful, but 
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docs not seem to have been very youiig as sbeliad 
two daughter nearly grown up when Rodngo made 
her acquaintance Tlie charm of these girls et'en 
then made a deep impression on Rodngo at that 
time nineteen years of age He did not let the 
mother perceive his passion but knew liow to 
misrepresent himself so that wJien Vinozza died 
she left him m the p6sition of guardian to her 
daughters Vanozza d6ad he wns able to declare 
himself The elder girl hid her shame m a con\ ent 
but the younger became the mistress of her late 
mothers lover although the fact was concealed 
from general loiowledge 
While the young Borgia was leading this life in 
Venice Alphonso Borgia already mentioned as the 
Bishop of Valencia \\\s elected Fppe on Apnl 8 
X455 and took the name of Calrvtus III Hodrigo 
humed to Rome to congratulate his uncle and to 
remind him of his promise of protection The Pope 
received Jus nephew affectionately handed o\er to 
Jum a benefice bringing m 12 000 flonns annually 
named ium Bishop of Valencia and soon raised I ini 
to th{i cardmalate giving him a year!} income of 
28 000 flonns All this happened in three years for 
Calixtus HI died in 1458 
Now that Rodngo was Cardinal he strove his 
utmost to reach tjic Papal chair and m order to 
attam lus ambition lie hid his real nature succeeding 
m it so well that the world belit,\cd in his Mrtue 
For a time his mistress remained behind in Venice 
but soon she followed hun to Rome He did not 
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receive ]icr in his palace, but employed a necessitous 
Spanish grandee to play the part of sham husband 
to the young Vanozza, and to take the false title 
of Count of Castile. All the real expenses of this 
household were defrayed by Cardinal Rodrigo. 
The Cardinal excused his tusils bj' spreading the 
report that the Count of Castile u'as a near relation 
of the Borgia family. Bj» these means the real 
relations of the pious prince of the Church and 
Vanozza were hidden from the gaze of the world, 
and only a few people knew that the five children 
wliicb Vanozza had borne were the children of his 
Eminence the Cardinal Rodrigo, These five 
children received in baptism the names of Francis, 
Caesar, Geoffrey, Louis, and Lucretia. One is • 
forced to Acknowledge that the Cardmal refused 
fhem notliing, and they were brought up in accord- 
ance irith the position they were supposed to occupy. 

• Rome has ^w'ays proved a favourable soil upon 
wliich irregular metiages ' seem to flourish. The 
house of Vanozza stood in the most fashionable 
quarter of the city, in the del Ponte, bard by the 
palace of Rodrigo Borgia in the piazza Pizzo di 
_JIerle. And here, surrounded by wealth in salons 
resplendent ^vith the rich furniture of the period, 
in the midst of a luxurious installation of the first 
Renaissance, grew up those children of a Cardinal 
who were soon to become the children of a Pontiff. 
Tliey grew up in the immorality and promiscuity of 
nymphs and sylvan gods the silence of some 
forest. They knew that that splendid woman 
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Vanozzi w-as their mother but that her reputed 
husband %\as nothing to them Their real father 
was tliat iJlustnotis personage who dwelling in a 
palace was clad m purple and fine linen and whose 
portrait pccnpied tJie place of honour in their 
mother’s liouse 1 rom time to time this ilJustnous 
personage came to \ isit them and sat dawai at table 
m company of their motlier and the most handsome 
cultured but also debauched gentlemen of Kome — 
Orsini Barbcnni and other' 77iey did honour 
to tlic ficiy wines of Spam and Sicily and their 
conversation had little of the sanctity and the 
imctiousncss of the Church The iDustnous pereon 
age also used to take them on his Joices and dandle 
them tliosc children of lo\c For this Don Juan 
on. the Pontifical throne was if not a Holy Father 
of the Church and Qirtstendom a good and indul 
gent father to his children One must do him this 
much justice With rare sohcitude m the midst 
of Ins armies and selfish pleasures J?odrigo Borgia 
avatched the growth and upbnnging of his sons anil 
daughters 

He w as not onlj. a man of pleasure and sensuahty 
an ardent voluptuary eager for wealth and power 
but also a clever adroit rou€ a kmd of Louis 
on the Papal throne fashioned after the manners of 
the fifteenth century For inm the Church abso- 
lutely disappeared m the State whicli he had 
founded His soTCieignty was not hereditary and 
therefore he wais anxious to assure the future of bis 
children during his lifetime And for these children 
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his Caikar and Lucretia, nothing appeared too 
difficult — lie stopped at no crime u-hen it was a 
question ol their advant2^c or happiness. The 
Pontiff was an excellent paterfamilias. 

From a tender age, Borgia's three sons had stood 
liigh in the favour of Pope Innocent VIII. Ccesar 
was made Archbishop of Pampluna, whilst Geofirey, 
a boy of nine, was appointed Canon Archdeacon of 
Valencia. For his dauglitcr, Lucretia, the Cardinal 
father was dreaming of a Spanish marriage ; but ere 
the marriage had been celebrated, the Papal dignity 
had shed its lustre upon the farady, and what had 
seemed good enough for the daughter of a Cardinal 
could no longer satisfy the ambition of a daughter 
of the Sovereign-Pontiff. For Rodrigo Borgia, the 
lover of Vanozza, liad been placed upon the throne 
of St. Peter, With tremulous impatience Rome was 
waiting to hear the result of the Conclave ; but 
what was it as compared to the fever of expectation 
that possessed the inmates of the house of Voaiozza ’ 
Was not the lover — the father — agoing to become the 
first sovereign of Christendom ? What a change in 
their fortunes, in their expectations, in their future ! 
The election took place, and Rodrigo Borgia became 
Pope Alexander VI. 

Vanozza Catanei, too, was anxious to hear the 
result of the election But it nns not the mistress 
in her who ardently desired the supreme honour for 
her lover, it was' the mother wishing to see the 
father of her children ascend the Papal throne. 
Vanozza ivas fifty then — and she knew well the 
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ficJvlcness of her lo\cr She could not chim lus 
lo\'e for e\*cr. Tlie Papal Don Juan had found new 
and fresh lo\cs to satisfy his ardour Henceforth 
she was content with a friendship, mth the 
memories of the past, and the satisfaction of seeing 
her cluJdren riae to imdrcamt-of honours She was 
not an intru«i\’c mistress, was this Vanozza She 
had lo\cd the handsome Cardmal in an unsclCsli 
manner— had lo\ed him for himself, as many 
women had lo\cd Jiim before her. for, indeed, this 
Pontiff, who has been sumamed a monster of 
miquity, was the darling of tJic ladies of Rome — 
They lo\ed him. not as the widows of Connth and 
S\*racuse liad lot-ed the Apostles— a Jove purely 
platonic and abstract, a Jo\e which filled the head 
and the heart, but with a lo\e more concrete, and 
with a passion which stimulated the senses and 
quichencd tlie pulsation of the southern blood m 
their VBins 

And indeed Alerander VI was a rciy handsome 
man For a long tunc Rome bad not admired the 
spectacle of such a Pontiff as Alexander Borgia 
Idaiesty and grace, charm, sednction, and authority 
irere coupled in him His noble stature, his 
imposing gestures, lus anstocratic, shapely hands, 
and his magnetic x oice all contnbuted to make him 
the idol ol aU the ladies of the Eternal City People 
said that God had exadenUy created hiqi for the 
purpore of ascending the throne, sajmg "Ecu 
sacerdos magnus ” 

Gaspard of Verona, ,a contemponuy, writes of 
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him: ‘•He is handsome, seductive, of joyousaspect 
and gentle in speech and manner. Wlienlie sees a 
beautiful woman his whole being begins to vibrate, 
and as quickly as the magnet dra\<S the iron he is 
drawing hcrtoliim." ” Statiiraproccnis coloremcdio, 
nigrts oculis, ore paululum piaio ” mites another 
contemporary. Of high stature, his countenance 
slightly coroured, Ids eye dark and flashing, his lips 
full and red, robust, able to withstand the fatigues 
of his office and of pleasure, eloquent, a man'bf the 
orld, 'courteous and affable : such was the new 
Pontiff I \Vliat wonder that women loved him ? 
Vanozza had been one of his first loves ; and when 
her charms had begun to fade she modestly ^\■ith- 
drew, leaving the Sovereign-Pontiff to seek other — 
fresher and newer loves. But her attachment to 
the father of her chUdren was great, and she 
fervently prayed — whilst the Conclave was sitting — 
to a benevolent Providence to raise the handsome 
sinner upon the throne of St. Peter I 

At the dawn messengers arrived from the Vatican 
to announce the glad tidings. And when on that 
happy morning Alexander was carried from the 
Conclave to the metropolis of St. Peter, there to 
receive the first homage of the Roman people, he 
looked round for his family, and m the midst of the 
vast crowd perceived his ^ildrcn and their mother 
— ^happy in his and tlxeir good fortune ! 

And thus Rodrigo Borgia became Pope Alexander 
VI. He had succeeded in spreachng such a halo of 
piety around himself thaj pubUc opinion pointed to 
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him as the ^\o^tfalest candidate for the PapjU chair 
at the death of Innocent VIII Rodngo Borgia 
spared neither gold nor promi«:e to bring the 
majonty of the Cardinals to lus side giving out that 
his health was really undermined and that he had 
not long to Ii\e The result of all this was that in 
1492 on August II with twcntj two votes against 
. five he was elected Pope and the Roman popillace 
displayed the waldcst joy Trul^ the five Ca^mals 
agamst him knew him vci> well indeed and 
v\hispered that novs without doubt a reign of vice 
had begun sucJi as had never been seen m Rome 
liefore The lung of Naples was also gifted vnth 
prophec} when he wTotc to his wife A man has 
been placed on the chair of St Peter who wall 
dehver Chnstendom to the devil But Vanozza 
was not his onl> mistress rejoicing m Borgia s 
elevation Sometime before Jtiha Fameve young 
of dazzling beauty and charm had captivated his 
aged heart Thev called her la betla Gxulta the 
beautiful Julia or the beautiful Famesc and the 
sexagenanan fell violently In love watli the sweet 
child— for she was onlj a child barely fifteen well 
developed and matured bj a southern climate 
He saw her one day m the house of Adnennc Orsini 
Juba being engaged to many >oung Orsmi tl e son 
of Adnenne The prelate's instincts were roused 
and the fall of an angel was decided upon Tlie 
future mother inlaw shut ler eyes and ven 
facilitated the fall of her prospective daughter m 
law 
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A few days later the marriage of Ursinus Orsini 
and Giufia Farnese was celebrated in the palace of 
the Borgias, Alexander himself officiating and 
giving hU benediction to tlie young couple. 

A groat house i»sued from this saciilegious 
adultery of the priest and the beautiful ciiild. 
Hitherto the house of Famcsc had remained almost 
unknown. It had been vegetatuig in obscurity. 
But it owed its future, its glory, and its rapid nsc 
to the idolatrous love of the Papal lover for the 
beautiful Giulia. The brotlier of Giulia was made 
Cardinal ; and his way was prepared to the tJironc 
of St. Peter, which he was afterwards to ascend 
under the name of Paul III. 

This brother of the mistress of a Pope was far 
from being a model of purity and morals — he ivas a 
debauchee and a rou^. Rome knew him by the 
name of “ His Enunency Cotillon *' , but what did 
the Pontiff care ? And even if the Sacred College 
had expressed its mdignatioo, the amorous Pope 
could refuse nothmg to the caresses of his mistresses. 
And “ bcUa Giulia ” had strong family affections. 
Unlike many other courtesans and favourites of 
sovereigns and princes, she' did not forget her 
relations. She was an instniraent in the hands of 
her family for tlieir aggrandisement ; and her 
relations did not hesitate tu exploit her shame, 
wliich they considered as a source of rex'cnuo to 
them. Vaiiozta seems to haw loved Alexander 
for himself, but it is scarcely likely that the brilliant 
young child should haw felt any affection for her 
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little did she care to hide her intimacy that she 
went to ^\'e in the palace of Santa Maria in Portica, 
together with Lucretia, the famous daughter of 
Pope Alexander. Lorenzo Pucci, the envoy of the 
Florentine Republic, describes the interior of this 
palace where the mistress and the daughter of the 
Pope lived in happy harmony. Stepdaughter and 
stepmother de la main gaucha had much in common 
and secmed*to ha\*e been greatly attached to one 
another. 

" Last night I accompanied Jlonsignor Famese to 
the x’cspers of the Pope,” writes Lorenzo Pucci. 

" Waiting for the presence of HU Holiness in the 
cliapcl, I entered for a moment or so the palace of 
Santa Maria, to pay my respects to Madonna Julia. 
She had just washed her hair and was sitting by 
the fire with Madonna Lucretia, the daughter of 
ourmaster, and Madonna Adrienne. They Tccci\'cd 
me vnth the utmost grace and affability, and 
Madonna Julia made me sit donn by her side. 
After a, while she went to fetch her child, which is 
already quite big ; it is the very image of the Pope. 
And the mother Ixcrself — how beautiful she looks ! 
She has put on fleslr — has grown a little stouter ; but 
1 consider her a splendid creature 1 She took her 
hair down in my presence, and it reached her 
■ankles. 1 uish you had been present here, to 
contemplate wth your own eyes her radiant beauty. 
'JIadonna Lucretia left us for a while to change 
her. dress, and soon reappeared in a costume 
:of violet velvet. The vespers were now finished. 
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the Cardinals had retired, and I left A 
ladies ” ^ 

To say, however, that Aleaandcr VI rema 
faithful to Ills youthful faiounte would be i 
representing this roud on'the Papal throne 
were the beauties wlio Iiad captivated the hear 
the aged Pontiff They were pas-^mg capn 
however, caprices of an hour, exercising no Iasi 
inhucnrc upon the Jov<^ A Venetian ambassa 
relates thc^^torj' of a Roman father who liad sold 
mimed daughter to the Pontiff One day i 
husband cut off the head of the obliging father- 
I i\v, and sticJving^it on a spear wrote undemcat 
‘ Tins IS the head of my fathcr-m-law He h 
procured his daughter to the Pope " The «ai 
envoy aL«;o speaks nf a heautifid Spanish g: 
mistress of the Duke of Gandia, whom the dutil 
son disinterestedly sent as a present to the Ho 
Tather — like some officious Turkish vahdi offeru 
a Circassian sJa\e to the Sultan of the raithfc 
To do the Borgias justice, one must admit that the 
morality — or rather immorality — was not differer 
from that of the Courts of Louis XIV and Louis X\ 
but then Louis XIV and Louis XV had not th 
power to bind and to looaen in the name of Chnsi 
They did not wear purple and tiara and did no 
toucli divine things with their soiled hands At thi 
Court of Alexander Borgia Mce paraded irapud 
ently clad in sacerdotal gimients and the double- 
faced Moloch celebrated Holy Mass and officiated 
at the sacred mxatenes of religion — after liaiing 
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participated in pagan orgies derrthe Us coulisses. 
In the n-Adst of these orgies the Pontifi’s life came to 
a sudden dose. 

Alexander VI died ; succumbing to the poison of 
which lie had so often availed himself in per- 
petrating his numerous crimes. The poison he 
had so often mixed for others, he drank himself. 
They say that his son Casar, desirous of possessing 
himseif of tUc estates of several rich Cardinals, had 
invited them to one of his dainty suppers A la 
Borgia in the gardens of the Pope. The wines 
destined for tlic guests iiad been scrupulously 
prepared according to the formula. But the 
butler made a fatal mistake ; and instead of the 
guests, the Holy Father and his son quaffed the 
cups of Spanisli and Sicilian wines into which the 
poison had been mLxed. 

\ *.Thc necessary invitations had been sent out . it 
was summer time, and the Pope was to meet his 
friends in a vineyard not far from the Vatican. All 
the arrangements for the little feast were entrusted 
to C»sar, who also had to prepare the poisoned cups. 
In order that the poisoned wine should not be 
mistaken for the other wine, C®sar sent a faithful 
servant of Ills to the vineyard with an order to place 
the poisoned wine in a particular place and to watch 
over it, that none should drink it except those 
whom he himself should point out. The servant 
did as he was ordered, but when tlie Papal cellarer 
asked why that particular wine was placed apart, 
he replied laughing that it was a wine of extra- 
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ordmirj strength, and therefore must onlv he 
hinded to tlic most highly honoured gnes^-. Tiiis 
ansipcr the ceUarcr naturUIy found quite plausible 
The Pope arri\td ratlier cirhcr than the other 
guests, for he had to talk tlnngs o\er ^vlth Casar 
It nas tJje Pope's misfortune to haic JeSt a small 
amulet (a consecrated Host in a little gold case, 
vhich he alu'ajs earned wath him, because it had 
I)cen foretold that he should not die as long as he 
vtis not parted from it) behind m his apartment 
in tliB Vatican, and he sent Jus son's faithful 
scr^ant, tlic same who was watching the poisoned 
ivine, to fetch it Scarcclj nas the servant gone 
>\hcn the Pope, callmg to his cellarer, i^ked if 
e\crything was m order As the weather was so 
oppressively hot and" he felt \ciy thirsty, he wished 
to dnnk a goblet of wane immediately The 
cellarer, not daruig to gi\-e the Pontiff inferior ^nne, 
and really behoving what the senauif had told him, 
that this wdne was the best, idled a decanter and 
placed it on the bench on wluch Alexander was 
seated Without suspicion, the Pontiff filled a 
goblet with the wine and drank it quickly In the 
moment Casar arrived , and as he was thirsty, he, ^ 
too, filled the goblet and emptied it as his father had 
done A quarter of an hour later supper w’as served, 
but before he had taken a mouthful the Pope fell 
to the ground, wnthing Uke a worm, sufieiing great 
bodily pains Oesar Boigia almost immediately 
showed the same symptoms, and the two noble 
sufferers were hastily catired to the palace The 
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his corpse been earned out of the Vatican nhen 
Julia Famese entered it on the arm of Pop*e Julius 
11 ^Vhat a pnestess of vice and of corruption this 
woman was I Had she lived in tlie days of pagan 
Hellas she would have been deified — for Greece, 
worshipping beauty of form, raised altars to the 
priestesses of love to Venus and her disaples And 
this Phryne Famese of the Renaissance, was she 
not a worthy disciple of those grandes atnottreuses 
of antiquity, who had become the fnends and equals 
of philosophers and politiaans ? 

Julia Famese may well be placed by the side of all 
those favourites of sovereigns who, from the days 
of Augustus to those of Louis XVIII, have been the 
nilmg cause and fatal ongm of events m the govern- 
ment of peoples The fames of Madame de 
Ilamteaon the wadow Scarron, and of Diane de 
Poitiers fade before that of Julia Tamese Dme 
cle Poitiers had for lovers two longs, but was not 
Julia Famese the favounte of two Popes ’ Diane 
ruled at Fontainebleau, whiLt Juba reigned 
supreme at tlie Vatican. Jean Goujon was at the 
service of the mistress of the King of France , but 
the favounte of the Popes could boast of that of 
Michael Angelo J Tlie proud Borgias and the * 
Roveres were under her slipper • She trod on the 
tiara of two Popes, and tlie tnumph of her im- 
modesty governing the Church, Christendom and 
the world eclipses the influence of Madame de 
Sfamtenon, which has been greatlj exaggerated 
Julia's daughter, the child of Alexander VI, married 
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the neyhew of Pope Julius II — a worthy Papal 
alliance ! 
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lONNA OLIMPIA Tlir rAXOUKITF Of PC^PE 
IM OCEKT \ 

1\ (inc *■ f t}ic rcxiin-iof tlit I’lpal Pilw sit tiiP *»{. d 
I’mtiff Innoicnt \ It uis ono of tlitf most 
Hi »c3 3t ch*imlKr> in the Qnmnal md its crmtcnts 
sIioMcd nont of tho ^^nmptuoii'nc'-s of the other 
ipirtments FJmd''r5 tipcstnea covered the "'nils 
md. \ lone; tT.bl i ft-w cUiir^ two {AattuU* ®tid a 
pne Jheu simnniintod b\ n fnicifix tompl t^d the 
fiiniitiio It VVT.S m tlie iiKiith t»f f) fLinlh-J 
l) ksofKuiii Jj id ju^l struck ten vih nthcsdcmo 
«ib sudd nh broken bj the wheeK of i carnage 
<Miftlv dn\uig *hrough the deserted ^tnets 
‘'if nf/j th'‘ gifrs of tJc fjuiruial o|H.ncd and hut 
’Xs’-j ni t3u < arrng Jntipa«etd The. door o* the 
cirmto lias qui'-klj op ned by one of the ts 
and a woman •■lipp d out Although post middle 
ag J er movements wtre graceful ind agdt. In 
] cr hand she was cirrjmg i picket of papers w'hich 
‘•hi, handed over to oie of the Popes faithful 
priva*^e •'^^endants who hid be“»i m the service of 
Hi> Holmes-* smee the days when Innocent was 
Papai NnnciQ in ‘^pam 

106 
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The Spaniard approached the door of the private 
apartinent of the Pontifi, knocked softly, and then 
opcped the door, annoxmdng the visitor : Her 
Excellency Donna Olimpia. The lady entered 
quickly, and the door was shut, leaving Donna 
Olimpia alone in the presence of the Vicar of Christ. 
Innocent had made a movement as if to rise ; but 
his great age — ^he was then seventy-five years— and 
the promptitude with which the lady put her hand 
on his, kept him in his seat. 

*' I know that you have been unwell these days, 
but I bar's heard this morning that you rvere 
better." 

" I have not seen you for two days," answered 
the Pope. " Come a little nearer ; sit dowm in this 
easy ch,air and give me your hand." 

Olimpia obeyed, placing her hand in that of the 
Pontiff. He trembled a little, which u'as often the 
case whenever he was c.\peiiencmg great emotion 
caused either by some feeling of pleasure or of 
anger. " I missed you,” he continued , *' do not 
stay away so long, my dear sister, mthout coming 
to see me and help me uith your enlightened 
judgment. It is a verj' Jong time since I told you 
for the first time that I could not decide anyt^g 
without your advice ” 

" Your Holincw exaggeiutcs," modestly replied 
Donna Olimpia. 

"‘Please, my dear sbter, drop these court formu- 
las,” exclaimed the Pontiff . ” we are alrme here — 
call me brother I ” 
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" Yes, yes, dear brother/’ said Olimpia again, 
placing her beautiful hands upon those of the 
Pontiff, those hands which were wont to shower 
benedictions upon millions of Christians, "do not 
excite yourself, and let us talk of matters which 
concern your mtcrest.” 

Donna Olimpia w’as no longer young ; but tlianks 
to that privilege whicli nature has |>ianted to 
southern beauties, she had been charming and 
beautiful in early youth, and kept her good looks, 
majestic beauty, coupled with graceful bearing, at 
an age when many European w'omen have already 
abandoned all claims to ph3rsical cliarm. 

" Well," said His Holmess, leaning back in his 
chair, " tell us what b happening in our good city of 
Rome, and what are the Romans doing ? " 

" The Romans/* replied the lady, with a slight 
note of contempt m her voice, " d(» not spare either 
you or me.” 

” Indeed f And what are they saying about 
us ’ ” asked the Pope, accompanying his w ords bj’ a 
loud chuckle. 

A shade of annoyance passed oi-cr the mobile 
fratiiies of Donna Oliropn. 

■' Oh, you know wliat calumnies they arc spread- 
ing, and whit gross pleasantries they arc mdulging 
in, but here is a joke in Latin, aimed at myself 
only ” She took a shpof paper from the packet she 
had brought with her. and handed it to Innocent 
" Please do not read it to me,” "she added " Your 
IfoJmcss 15 aware thal^ my education has I>rcfi 
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neglecte^d and that I have lemained very ignorant 
and know not a word of I/atin. I shall benefit by 
my lack of knowledge to ignore the gross joke and 
play upon words which has evidently been made 
with my name." 

" But you must understand it,” said the Pope. 
" It says : ' Olitn — pia >nt«c impia' ” 

" Tlris joke seeirjs to have made its fortune,” 
added Donna Olimpia, *' not only among the rabble 
of Rome, but also in the palaces of foreign am- 
bassadors.” 

The Pontiff grew serious. 

” But I do not care,” Donna Olimpia contmued, 
” Let them exhaust their satires upon me and make 
me the butt of the poisonous shafts of their gross 
and vulgar ^okes. I shall cos^vder it my greatest 
happiness to receive any insults in the service of 
the Holy Church. We must not forget. Holy 
Father, that you are the ruler of the first Empire 
of the Avorld and that we must, above all, have in 
mind the inferests of the Church.” 

Donna Olimpia then proceeded to entertain Inno- 
cent X of grave state matters, and at last submitted 
to him a list of names of prelates whom she wished 
His Holiness to recompense with the cardinal’s 
hat. 

Among her prot%& were her nephew 
Maldaicliini, a boy of sixteen, and the Arclibishop 
of Aix, brother of hlazann, the Prime Minister of 
France. 

" What ? ” exclaimed the Pontiff, ” make a 
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brother of that monster a member of the*feacrcd 
College I And what will Rome naj, Europe, say to 
this ? Will it not be said that wc ha've simply 
Mazanntsed the government of the Church ? Of 
course, the Ambassador of France will be pleased 
and very grateful to you for this favour, but Spam 
wall be offended And jour nephew f A lad of 
sixteen ! Really, Ohmpia, you* will only liave to 
take po<:sessioii of the Church of St Jolm the 
Laterui, to exercise your power more completely 
oi er the Churcli and Christendom ' 

“ 5Iy dear brother,' rejomed Donna Ohropia, 

" if j ou imagmc for one moment that I am capable 
of plotting and schemmg and that I have anjlhing 
but your mferesC at heart, p/easc Jet us drop tJiis 
subject I should however, lihe to point out to 
your Holmess that the greater and the more 
extravagant the phantasies m which a sovereign 
seems to mdulge the stronger his power and his hold 
over the vniJgar masses It enhances the greatness 
of a sovereign m the eyes of the masses if he en- 
deavour to do things which appear not only im 
po'^sible but even absurd to his subjects It is the 
prerogative of his fimction and of his power to act 
and to behave differently from the masses A 
sovereign whose acts are only dictated by justice 
and reason wall soon lose the prestige of his supenor 
jt> with the majority of his subjects To be guided 
bj common sense appears a common qu ihty to the 
senseless masses i^idcs, contmued Olimpia 
“ many of your predecessors have set you examples 
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in raUijig boys ol twelve and thirteen to the digillt 
ol Cardinals.” 

Innocent shook his head. And the woman, afrai 
o{ meeting with an emphatic refusal to her reques: 
took recourse to feminine weapons. She put on lie 
cloak and prepared to go. 

“ It is late, Your Holiness,” she said stiffly, ” an' 
I am gomg. May God grant your Holiness a goO' 
.night.” She was approaching the door. ^ 

” Olimpia,” cried Innocent, ” Olimpia, stay — ■' 
give in.” ^ 

She relented, and taking off her cloak came to kis' 
the band of the Pontiff. Passion has a rejuvenatini 
effect, and the countenance of Donna Olimpia shon< 
with aiv incomparable beauty. The Pontiff felt ar 
emotion which he could hardiy dissimulate, anc 
which, too, did not escape the watchful and quici 
of the lady. Slie smUed sweetly, a smile of hope 
and joy. 

A few moments of silence followed, during which 
Donna Olimpia respectfully kissed the hand of 
Innocent. The woman had triumphed. The 
prot^gfe whom she had proposed would be nomin- 
ated Cardinals by His Holiness. 

"Are you satisfied, madonna?” asked the 
Pontiff. 

” Sly dear Pamphilius,” replied Donna Olimpia 
affectionately, “ whatever I do, whatever I insist 
upon your doing, I am guided solely by, your 
interest and that of the Holy Church.” 

Who was this woman who was exercising such a 
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preponderating influence over the Vicar of CJinst, 
and practicalli ruling tlic Holj See in hi> 
name ? 

Donna Olimpia ^vas a Pompadour at the Court of 
Rome Her mflucnce over Innocent X M-as as great 
as if not greater tlian, that of Madame deMatntn on 
o\er Louis XIV, and that of the Marquise dc 
Pompadour o\ er Louis XV She was of the race of 
Pnmc Mmisters m petticoats, and in whom ambi 
tjon IS the most prominent passion She was the 
daughter of Sforza Maldaichim, a captam of the 
militia and of Vittona Gualticnl Her father was 
a comparatively poor man, and Olimpia, who was 
\ ery handsome, had already m her early >outh given 
proof of a prudence and a practical sense above her 
years 

Her parents had put her in a convent, but she 
escaped seeking tlie protection of one of her aunts 
Her confessor, an Augustme monk, was approached 
and he, too, endeavoured to persuade her to take 
the veil Tired of contmual pressure and to escape 
the sermons of her Father Confessor, Olimpia 
accused the monk of having solicited her during 
confession By order of the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition, the poor monk was arrested thrown 
m pnson, and six months later exiled from Rome 
Years afterwards, when Donna Ohmpia was the 
mighty favourite of His Hohness she made mquines 
and, leatnmg that her former confessor was vegeta- 
ting m the ncmitv of the Eternal Citj commanded 
his presence • 
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“ Atf yoi^ still intent,” she asked him, with a 
subtle smile, '* upon making me pronounce the 
three vow’s ? 

" Excellency,'’ replied the poor monk, " my aim 
was to lead yon upon the path of goodaiess, not of 
evil." 

" Yes," she replied, ** I know ; but had I followed 
your advice. I would not be here to-day to amelior- 
ate your position.” 

He was sent back to Ids convent, and a few days 
later was brought by the mighty lady to kiss the 
shoe of the Pope, who made the inonk a bishop, to 
tlie amazement o£ the Court. “ 

\01impia had thus refused to enter a convent, and 
preferred to marry a rich man of Viterbo, who had 
the good grace to leave her a widow — w\th a Ultle 
fortune of forty thousand Roman dollars, about 
£10,000. The two sons she had borne to him havmg 
died, she went to Rome, where she hoped — as a 
young and attractive widow — to make an advantag- 
eous match. Olimpia had been brought up in a 
poor family, and her education had been neglected, 
but she made up for the shortcomings of her 
erudition by the vivacity of her perspicacious mind 
and her sound and discerning judgment. Shortly 
after her establishment in Rome, she made the 
acquaintance of the illustrious family of Pamphili, 
occupying a verj’ higli place among the Roman 
aristocracy. Olimpia’s beauty and the grace of 
her n^ind produced a deep impression upon Camillo, 
the eldest son of Prince^ Pamphilio. The noble 
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suitor lor t)ic hind of the cJiirmmj, widest i\as 
irteptcd ind tht inamage took pheo Three 
cjiilclrcn wtn. the i sue of tins union Many a 
utman would ]ia\c I>ccn content with her good 
fortune and t? e title of Princess Not so Eonni 
Olimpia She looked upon her mamage as upon 
thf first step to much higher power And her 
dreams of ambition were destined to &e realised 
even beyond her expectations thanks to her brother 
m law the second son of Pnnee Pamphiho 
Jolm Baptist had entered the Church had studied 
la\> ajtd n«cn to high credit He became Papal 
Nuncio at Naples and under the rule of Urban \ III 
was made cardinal He was just but of a some 
what weak character and it was eas> for a strong 
mmded woman like Olimpia to gam a preponder 
atmg ascendanej over him The birth of her three 
children and six years of mamed life had familiar 
ised Donna Ohmpia with her husband She had 
been attracted by Ins good looks but her passion 
had worn off and now «he began to notice tlie 
utter nonentitj of Pnnee Pamphiho He was a 
handsome Roman Pnnee generous affable and 
courteous to his wife but possessed none of the 
qualities which would enable him- — thanks to his 
high position and his rank — to play an important 
role m tlie State He was fond of beautiful pictures 
wws a passionate lover of music and even played 
one or two instruments — qualities which his wife 
completely lacked Intellectual intercourse became 
almost impossible betwe n the two It therefore 
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tlic intimacy existing between Ins \infc apti Jus i 
brother, and tJiat Jic watched them and soon learned 
the tnitli / So great wns Ins desp-ur that lie fell lU, 
and soon died 1 Public opinion accused Donna 
Olunpn of haaang poisoned her husband, but the 
proofs were lackmg, md tlic matter was allowed 
to drop after a while Donna. Olimpia's and her 
brot]icr-in-law‘s friendship grew muclu stronger, 
and the ambitious w oman made the latter s interests 
her own, carefully xvatchtng excry eient which 
could be utilised to lus benefit She was Ins fnend 
and guide, advismg him m everything, and became 
absolute mistress of all Ins actions During his sta} 
as Papal Nuncio at the Court of Jfadnd, John 
Baptist addressed a letter to Ohmpia winch clearly 
indicated to what an extent his fnendship for her 
had grown 

" Jly dearest sister in-la%v, wrote the future 
Pontiff, " my negotiations ui Spam are far from 
meeting with the «:ame success as those I managed 
m Rome, for here I am depnied of your \aluable 
counsel Away from jou, I am like a ship inthout 
the helm I confess it quite franklj stimulated 
as I am by mv deep sense of gratitude for all that 
I owe unto you 

Naturally, when the contents of this letter became 
pubhc, thanks to “ome unscrupulous servant the 
enemies of Donna Olimpia did not fail to comment 
upon the fnendship existing between the Papal 
Nuncio and herself But this woman possessed the 
patient courage pecuhir to tho^ devoured by am- 
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bition.* To counterbalance the popular insults and 
gross jobcs, she augmented her gifts to the convents 
and the distribution of alms to the poor, and whilst 
the Cardinal PamphUio was in Spain and in France, 
Olimpia watched over his interests in Rome. Slie 
regularly kept him well-infonned df all that could 
further their interests, and often she gave receptions 
in her surfiptuous apartments, where tlie most in- 
fluential prelates and seadar grandees gathered. 
She thus accustomed the Roman nobility to 
frequent her palace, where Uiey were soon to greet 
her as a sovereign, and her ambition filled'out her 
breast, so that there remained scarcely room for any 
other sentiment. She showed little Jove for her 
daughters, for each of whom, however, she con- 
cluded an advantageous match. The eldest 
daughter, Camilla, married the Marquis 
wliilst the younger, Constance, was wedded to 
Nicolas Luidovisi, prince of Piombmo. Her son 
she seemed to dislike He had inherited the 
temperament of liis father, was indolent and in- 
active And instead of endeavouring to remedy 
his natural faults by a good education, the mother 
seemed to leave him purposely in ignorance It 
was evident that she was jealous of her o^vn son, 
and, foreseeing the day when her friend, or lover, 
Pamphiho, would become Pontiff, she studiously 
^v^shcd to incapacitate the boy from occupying 
an influential position at the Court of his uncle, 
and thus diminish her own potver. In this respect 
our mind reverts to another mother in whose breast 
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’■ Porl^aps the Cardinal has not yet spoken to Donna 
' ■ ■3 

Donna Olimpia continually endeavoured to im- 
j'lc^s her brother-in-law wth the fact that if a 
CauHnal could be appointed on the strength of his 
pMsojial merit, intrignes were absolutely necessary 
in vlie election of the Pope. And she always gave 
him as example Sixtus V, who had feigned imbecil- 
ily, in bVder to be elected Pope by the Conclave. 
Alter a'lcign'^ftWcrity-two years, the last years of 
uliich had seemed centuries to the ambitious 
Doiu\a Olimpia, Urban VIII died, and although in 
tUo cuur&e of the ten days which elapsed between 
the clomisc of the Pontiff and the entry of the 
Caidinals into Conclave, nothing had seemed to 
indicate that Cardinal Pamphilio would be elected. 
Donna Olimpia had a sure presentiment that her 
brotlicr-ln-law would be Pope. Passionate souls 
me often superstitious. This woman, who had been 
watching and expecting the end of Urban VIII, had 
one day consulted an astrologer concerning the 
future of her friend, the Cardinal. She received the 
reply that at the age of seventy he would reach the 
highest dignity of the Church As Innocent was 
only -’xty-siSc, Donna Olimpia for four years had 
ilasscs read for the life of Urban. And as the t 
death of the latter occurred just at the moment 
when her brother-in-law had reached his seventieth 
birthday, Donna Olimpia felt almost sure that he 
would elected Pope. 

After the death of, Urban VIII, Donna Olimpia 
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emplojcd a!i litr poi\cr to mflurnct the GjrfJive in 
f'vv'our of licr hrothcr m Ian The niplit preceding 
the opening of the C«mJa\L Pimpfulio find i long 
conferriKt mlh Olimpn Jn the morning uhen 
he M-as Ic i\ing tilt palace she "laid When I sti 
>oti again jou A\ill (>crtiaps be Pope 
" If I dtsin. thf» honour, Trplicd the Cardinal 
It 15 in order fo ‘iinrt it uith aou ’ *And let me 
hasten to add that Innocent \ kept his word He 
iKitonlj <]uRd tin l*ontific\! d^nitv wit ihxs^istcr 
in hu but the mights fasountc pncticalK ruled 
m his stoa<I jjid it nos she who was the Popess of 
Roint The Conclisc lasted ft r some time and at 
last Pamplului was elected Pope 
Then i m < Id tnstt m in Roinu which allows the 
prptilacc t> pillig the pihcc <f the Cardinal 
ikcte d Pope and a-s a rtmimsccnct of th mcient 
Cajansm tic new Pontiff had to throw i^ooo 
gold n croaMis am ng the crrwd Grtgorj XUI 
ind decided to dt>lnbijtc the mriii.^ among the 
po r and so sort was this woman of the cleaation 
of Cardinal Pamphiho that she had trinsferrcd all 
the w calth icct mnlatcd m the paJare of her tmjthcf 
in law to a place of safety 

Innocents chances had at iir^t been acr} small 
He was net v faaonnto \ath the memficrs of ti o 
Sacred Colhgc — ^Jie was not mtensted m art 
science or literature Morcoaer the heretics 
and reformers were severely cnticuing tlic 
morals of the Catholic clccgj and the el ctori> 
were afraid that Cardinal Pamphiho s mtimate 
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friendslijp with Donna Olimpia would — as • 
soon as he was proclaimed Pontiff — become a 
European scandal. And yet Donna Olimpia did 
not despair. She sinroiinded herself with spies and 
informers, knew wliat was going on, spread false 
rumours and reports, adroitly managed to bring . 
home to most of the members of the Sacred College 
their piivata life, which was far from being blame- 
less — and especially to represent the danger for 
Rome if a Pope favourable to France were elected. 
And indeed, political reasons triumphed over mor.il 
considerations. PamphUio was elected in 1644 
under the name of Innocent X. 

On receiving the news, Donna Olimpia felt an 
immenso»ioy ; but .so great was her control over her 
emotions that she outwardly manifested no sign of 
elatfon. And when she heard the mob approaching 
the pal.ice of the Cardinal to pillage its contents, 
she smiled at tliis first .icknowlodgment of her 
lover’s dignity. She herscU ojicned tlie doors, 
throwing silver coins among the masses, and witli a 
smile of triumph on Jier countenance watched them 
taking possession and devastating the old and 
valueless furniture which slie liad not removed 
Some malicious Romans had noticed, however, the 
trick she liad plaj'cd upon tlicin, and tlio precaution 
she had taken. 

" If Donna Olimpia leaves the Vatican in a 
simil.ir state,” they exclaimed. ” then woe unto 
the Church.” 

On the statue of Pasquine, upon whicJi the wit of 
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the penod enjojed the pmdege of ndicuhr^ e\i.n 
tJimg and rmlang biting joLcs defaifs « ere given ol 
tlie removal of the Cardinal and a descnption of thi 
ap irtment uhich Donna Oijmpia was to t rrt pv in 
tlic Vatican 

On tilt first daj of his elevation business trais 
actions compelled tfie new Pontiff to recent orlv 
those people with whom he had to settle affair' of 
State But scarcely had the result oi the eJp-cti n 
been announced when the Roman nobilitv th 
ambassadors of foreign powers, cardinals prelites 
and ladies of distinction hastened to present I oir 
congratulations to Donna Ohmpia She rei iv d 
them with the air of a sovereign graciously aclinon 
ledging the homage of her subjects She excused 
herself for the disorder rcigmng m the palac<. and 
her inability to jreceive her guests more propenv 
Many a mahcious question was put and manv a 
mahcjous remark exchanged by this distingiu L^d 
company behind the back of the now powerful 
ladj but to her face only protestations of resj ct 
and congratulations were offered 

The busy and eventful day was at an end llwac 
ten o clock and Donna Ohmpia slipped out froml er 
palace and directed her steps towards the t aitc m 
Appeanng m the presence of Innocent she ft 11 c n 
her knees and kissed the feet of the Vicar of Cliriat 
weepmg tears of joy The Pope himself was so 
moved that he could not keep back his own e rs 
It was midnight when Donna Olimpu left tl t 
palace of the Pontiff but before leav mg she cl 
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through* the apartments and saw that everything 
Was in order for the comfort of her friend. It had 
long been her habit to study his comforts and his 
wants, and she carefully administered to his require- 
ments and looked after him with almost maternal 
care. Donna Olimpia was cverj'tliing to the newly 
elected Pontiff. She was prime minister, advisfer, 
friend, and housekeeper — ^1 in one. 

- Once her power established, this Pompadour at 
the Court of Rome did her best to undermine the 
authority of those who could become dangerous 
to her In the future. Her ambitious jealousy 
extended even to her owm son. 

During the first years of the pontificate of his 
uncle Don Camillo PamphUio, son of Donna 
OUmpia, constructed a magnificent villa on the 
outskirts of Rome. The mother had purposely 
accustomed the son to indolence and inactivity, 
and left him in ignorance. Two months after the 
accession of Innocent, Don Camillo was made 
Cardinal and Donna Olimpia thiis hoped to avail 
herself of her son as of a kind of puppet whom she 
Would use as an instrument in her hands. But at 
the verj' moment when his mother was making these 
plans, the young man frustrated all her efforts — 
thanks to an event which Donna Olimpia could not 
very ^YeU have foreseen Donna Olimpia was 
jealous of the influence of the Pope’s trusted advdser 
and minister, Pancirolo. She thus hoped to 
substitute the Cardinal-Nephew in his stead, whom 
she would guide accordin^to her wishes. Her son 
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un*- busy con«;tntcting his villa, ;\Jiich sooi^ became 
till' talk of the toUTi of Rome And he was more 
oftoji m conference wth 1ns architect, the >oung 
artist Algardi, than with ambassadors and mmistcrv 
Camillo was a tj-pical rcprcsejitativo of the 
oilncated Italian nobility He was intelligent 
lather than sptnhtd and loved instinctively all 
lieantifnl things — art, music and the fec-itation of 
verse — Without, however, posing as an art con- 
noisseur or cntic On the contrarj, hi> ignorance 
added gnee and onginaJitj to his inclinations 
Hv was of a candid cliaracter and frank nature, 
winch lus education, or ratlier lack of education, 
liad not spoiled Accustomed to opulence from 
lu» coiU >outh, he availed himself of Ins wealth 
to indulge in innocent pleasures He vi’as perfectlj' 
unaw are of the fact that he w as occupying— m name 
at least — the highest office at the P-vpal Court, and 
having allowed lumsclf to be made cardmal in 
obcdicncv to lus mother he cmplojcd the revenues 
attached to his office to accelerate tlie construction 
of Ins voUa The fame of this voUa had spread over 
Ita]}- and the number of vusitois rommg to inspect 
the beautiful buildmg and the gardens was con 
siderable The Cardinal rather than go to the 
Vatican remained at his villa to receive the cunous 
and the guests who came to admire 

It was at that penod that ComeJia Aldo-Bnuidim 
Prmcess de Rossano widow of Paul Borghese, came 
to Rome She had heard everybodj praismg the 
ncwlj- constnicted valla ^and eapressed the wish to 
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visit tl^ building mid tlie gardens. The Cardinal 
wa-s only too delighted to grant licr the requiad 
permission, and was himself present to receive her 
and take her round the gardens. The Princess <le 
Rossano was blvU very yonng and, moreover, tun- 
sidcred one of the most beautiful women of her 
time. Her physical beauty was coupled with a 
cultured mmd, a noble character, .md irreproach- 
able moral conduct, a rare quality in those days of 
the seventeenth century. Tlic beauty of the 
charming widow produced a deep impression upon 
the heart and mind of the young prelate. His 
admiration for her was manifest, and the Pruwcss 
in her turn did not dissimulate her liking for him. 
Cacdmal CamiUo was in love ; and, what is more, 
he w'as — or at least was assured that ho was — loved 
in return. He became the shadow of the beautiful 
lady, and Roman society enjoyed the spectacle 
of an ecclesiastical soupirant at the feet of a noble 
and charming widow. 

The Pope and Donna Olimpia were furious. This 
CardinaVNcphew in love like a scliool-boy was too 
ridiculous a spectacle, and liad to be stopped. But 
the authority of uncle and mother had found a 
match in the obstinacy of the young lover and the 
cleverness of hb lady-love. The Princess had 
informed her relation, the Prince of Parma, of her 
love-affair, and plainly hinted that it would be 
greatly to her advantage from every point of view 
social and i>ccuniary, to marry the nephew of the 
I*ope. She 'gave f^millo* many opportunities to 
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meet Jicr, .'id%'isctl liun to be circuimpect ia dealing 
with tlie obstacles which his mother was putting in 
the waj*" of their union. She encouraged and in- 
flamed tjic already ardent lover to such an extent 
that the latter, luthertososubmisshe to the Pontifi 
and to his mother, openly rebelled against tjieir 
authorit 3 ', and categorically declared that he would 
renounce his ecclesiastical dignities and wed the 
’ Princess. Indeed, he returned his cardinal’s hat, 
and, in spite of the objections of his mother and of 
Innocent, married the ladj* of lus Jove. 

Donna Olimpia was a woman, and with a 
woman's instinct she felt that her daugbter-in-Iaw 
would become a dangerous rival Innocent would 
sooner or later be touched by the beauty and the 
grace of his niece and forgive the couple tiieir 
marriage. Mo^eo^•er, the young princess would 
endeavour to gain an ascendancy o\ er the Pontifl — 
and the Papal Poropadoor trembled for her power. 

Future events, indeed, showed that her fears had 
been only too well founded. For the present, how- 
e%er, Donna Olimpia was all-powerful and she 
prevailed upon the Pope to exile the rebellious 
lo\ers from the Eternal Citj'. Tlie astonishment 
of sddety ^at this rigorous punishment w as great ; 
but many had guessed the true cause of it. 
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TUE PRINCESS ROSSANO, FAVOURITE OF POPE 
INNOCENT X 

Ten months ]iad the couple passed in exile, when 
the young wife suddenly found that she had had 
enough of vegetating in the country. She hnew, 
through her spies and friends, that it was only her 
mother-in-law who kept her in exile, and far au'aj’ 
from Court and capital. She decided openly to defy 
the all-powerful minister m petticoats. 

“ Camillo,'’ she said one day to her husband, " I 
have heard that the Pontiff is anxious to find an 
opportunity for calling us back, but that it is only 
your mother who is keeping us in e.xUe. As long as 
she will wield any power the Pope is sure to abide by 
her decision. Your uncle mil never master courage 
Miough to contradict her — and we may remain 
where wc are for an indefinite period. But I am 
tired of this life ; and it is absurd to have married the 
nephew of the Pontiff to live awuy from the Court, in 
the country. I have therefore decided to return to 
Home ; and it is in the Eternal City where I uish to 
give birth to niy son I *’ 

' “ But, my dear Cornelia,” rejoined the Prince, 

” we need only mite to His Holiness, and I am .sure 
that he will grant us your request.” 

217 , 
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" Not at all," replied liu. wife " I ]ja\e decided 
otherwise \Vc shaJl go to Rome without* asking 
permission *’ 

Hfir Jiusbind looked pained and surprised 

“ You do not seem to approve of my plan ? ” 
queried the Princess 

" Your pjin — saj rather your /oily,” wns the 
rejoinder of the Pnnee • 

The Princess was piqued 

" There arc follies,'* she at once retorted " which 
an' often preferaWo to acts of prudence, espccjaWj- 
wlien the former are the result of a noble pndc and 
tJjc latter the outcome of indolence 

Tlie Pnnee was too much in love with lua wife 
to contradict her, but fear of Iji> mother was stilJ 
paramount in his breast With tears in hu. eves 
lie implored hi» wife the Pnncc'ss to abandon her 
reckless plan 

” Imagine, ’ he said * the consequence-- of such 
a step the wrath and anger of Dpnna Ohmpia , she 
1= all powerful in Rome one word from her and we 
are lost ' 

“ Reall> replied his wafe ' to judge from the 
terror your mother seems to inspire jou with I 
begin to think that I shall never obtain anj'thuig 
from you unless I become as imperious as your 
mother Henceforth I shall change mj attitude, 
and I now emphatically mioim lou that J am 
going to Rome ' 

Tlie Prmcess accordingly went to Rome, and held 
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a triumjilial ci;tr>*. Cries o( " Long live the Princess 
dc Rossano ” greeted her passage, and large crowds 
had gathered to witness her carriage pass. Soon tljc 
virats addressed to the Princess mingled with cries : 
" Down with Donna OlimpLa I " The Pontiff and 
his sister-in-law had been uiformed of the event, and 
of all the details of the ovation accorded to the 
Princess. Innocent at first wmt into a violent 
rage and was on the point of giving orders to expel 
the young lady from Rome, but he was dissuaded 
from doing so by Ills treasurer, his old and trusted 
advUor, Pancimlo. who pointed out to him that 
s-nch an act would lead to grave and even dangerous 
cnnscqucnccb. 

*' Your Holincs.'. ought (o U* aware. ’ argued fins 
statesman, " that such an order earned out against 
a young and Vautifnl w-oman belonging to one of 
Ihf* Ix-st families, .i ladv who is yuur men- and, 
moreover, who is fncetnU. will exa^-perate tin 
people of Rome in the highest degree, and ma\' lead 
to a riot, if n«)t a revolution And the relatives of 
the Princess, especially the Duke of Parma, will 
undoubtedly not let such an insult pass without 
taldng his revenge.” 

The Pontiff's wnitli abati'd. Besides, he was 
always indulgent towards tlw Princess whenever he 
grew tin'd of tlic ascendancy of Donna Olimpia. 
He gave bu adding, howev’cr 

" You will see, this little madcap will give ws 
trouble.” 

And indeed he was right m his presentiment ; 
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for eiriy the next mormng Donna Olimpia appeared 
at the Vatican * 

"Well, Your Holmc»«," she began, ‘'\ou will 
now admit that the precautions I Jiav e often advised 
•' Your Holiness to take against this little princess 
were dictated by prudence Your Hohnecs is now 
dtsobejed, insulted in the Ltemal Citj' f I hope 
that strict measures have already beep taken and 
orders gi\en to punish severelj such an act of 
disobedience on the part of m> daughter in law 
Tor such insolence against the So\crcign Pontiff 
cannot be sufTicicntly punialicd " 

"treasures haic already been taken ' replied 
Innocent, somewhat evasively, '* to make the 
go\cmment of the Holy See respected ” 

*' There is only one wuy of assuring respect,’' 
rejoined Donna Olimpia ‘ First of all, this woman 
must leave Rome at once " 

" No,” replied Innocent, m a firm tone ‘ Such 
orders will «o/ be given and if any one has dared to 
giv e them ” he added mcamnglj , *' they will not be 
executed ' 

Donna Olimpia was amazed f Was her reign at 
an end ? "Was Innocent, after so manj jears, 
desirous of shaking off her influence ? Was that 
little mmx, going to supplant her? She changed 
her tone 

" Jfy brother — she addressed Innocent m her 
most affectionate accents— '* do not forget that 
your authority has been ignored Tthat >ou have 
been insulted, and that you owe it to your high 
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office to punish the Princess. Far be it from me to 
cause y5u pain, but 1 am anxious to see your Holy 
Person respected and your commands obeyed — 
and — believe me, your indulgence is misplaced ; 
it will only be considered as weakness in this case, 
b'^causi a young and pretty woman is the culprit.’* 
“ Is not your severity," replied Innocent, not 
^^thout irofly in his voice, " is not your severity 
stimulated by your jealousy ? " 

Donna Olimpia lost her temper. 

" If you are decided to forgive the Princess her 
bcliaviour I assure you that I am not going to stand 
hor insolence, and I shall not remain in the same 
toum with her.” 

" IVhat do you expect me to do ? " 

" Order her to leave Rome." 

The Pontiff pleaded with his tyrant for her own 
daughter-in-law. He pointed out how dangerous 
such a step would*be, what the world would say if, 
for a simple offence like this, th^ were to expel 
from Rome the Princess, who was cncemle ; and 
tli.it Donna Olimpia W’as making a mountain out 
ot «, molc-hiil. 

But the woman would not be persuaded 
" Ono would almost imagine,” at last exclaimed 
the Pontiff, " tliat you are very jealous of the 
success which the beauty of your daughter-in-law 
lias achieved." 

" .And were it not for your age," promptly replied 
’Donna Olimpia, " I should feel inclined to attribute 
yonr d*=‘fence of the woman to asentiment other than 
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could be finn. Donna Olimpta had pleaded in vain, 
and the Pontifi at last cut short the conversation by 
categorically declaring that what she was asking for 
was impossible. 

" It is unjust, and my decision remains un~ 
shakeable." 

He pronounced his last words with unwonted 
firmness and even veliemcncc ; and for once the 
minister in petticoats imderstood that she had lost. 
She iras deeply humiliated and annoyed ; but with 
her usual tact and prudence she suddenly grew calm, 
maniiesting no outward signs of her inner emotions. 
She even pretended to agree wth His Holiness, in 
whose judgment and discretion she had implicit 
faith. And ^rith conflicting emotions, fear, envy, 
raging in her heart, she took leave of the Pontiff. 

Scarcely had the favourite quitted the presence of 
Innocent, when the latter vehemently exclaimed 
with an anger utterly unpapal, " Curse those 
women and those who send them.” 

Poor Pope Innocent had to suffer the outbursts 
of feminine jealousy also from another quarter 
WTiilst Donna Olimpia was jealous of the pretty 
Princess, tlie Pontiff’s elder sister felt a grudge 
against the favourite. The Pope loved his elder 
sister, Agatha, mother-superior of a. convent ; and 
the latter, although very humble and very sub- 
missiw in the presence of her Holy Brother, could 
at times take a tone of autLonty— as elder sisters 
of great men are Av'ont to ; and She not unfrequently 
obtained special favours from His Holiness. She 
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was loquacious and cletor at begging, hkv ill the 
women who had passed their U\ls in a romcnr 
Donna Ohmpia ulio had her c\e upon the ni \e 
mentb and \ isits of Agitlia, had givtn orders to the 
servants at flic Vatican most of whom wcr. her 
creatures and de\oted to her, to get nd as o^ten a> 
possible of the old woman and not to admit } cr 
into the presence of the Pope ‘ 

But it was not aIwa)^ easj to «end the old min 
awaj ! She would raise her \oicc and qnarrtl with 
the sonants shouting at the top of her \oicc that 
she had a right to see her brother Her ecream» 
would reach the ears of the Pontiff and ht could 
not\er) well refuse her admittance Agathawould 
then reproach her joung (*) brother with lus in 
justice Tlie favours whicli bj right belonged to 
her — his flesh and blood — were showered upon a 
stranger — upon this woman, who had accumulated 
such wealth and whose palace contained so nnn\ 
treasures robbed from Holj amrcli and for wliosc 
benefit did this w oman cmplov her nches ’ Not for 
the house and for the familj of Pampliilio — not e\ en 
for her own son no 1 she was working for tlir great 
ness and the glor^ of the hou«e of Alaldaichmi She 
was sending to Viterbo to her relations all tlie 
wealth which ought nercr to haTO been taken out of 
Rome Thus in the Church of St Agre« m the 
Piazza Naiona the bones of Sain/g Fran,oise of 
Rome had been exhumed and a slioulder of the 
samt pre^^rved as rebe A great and lo nn 
ceremony had accorapamed this erent and a 
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splendid banquet offered at the Capitol to all that 
Rome counted of distinguished people. Now, both 
women, Donna Olimpia and Agatha, were anxious 
to possess this precious reKc, Tlie former intended 
to present it to the Church of San Martino, a small 
principality near Viterbo, in possession of her 
brother. Prince San Martino, and whose title 
and states •she hoped to inherit, while Agatha 
coveted the relic for her own convent. The 
possession of a relic greatly enhanced the celebrity 
of a church or of a convent, often became the source 
of considerable revenue, and greatly hastened the 
rise of the establishment. Strange as it may sound, 
when the Pope had made a gift of the holy relic to 
his favourite, his sister was more annoyed at this 
triumph of her rival than at many more important 
favours bestowed upon Donna Olimpia. 

Arid on this particular morning Agatha forced the 
door of her brother. After prostrating hereelf and 
devoutly kissing the slipper of His Holiness, the 
, devout Catholic and pious nun gave way to the 
elder sister in her, and it was her younger brother 
whom she now treated to a long lecture, reproaching 
him with his weakness for Doima Olimpia. She 
not only told him freely — in r'oluble and forcible 
language — what she herseli thought of his conduct 
and of his scandalous attachment for the ambitious 
woman, but, %vith evident malice, she repeated all 
the scandalous rumours and insults circulating in 
Rome on the subject of the intimacy existing 
between the Vicar of Christ and his sister-in-law. 
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Nun Agatha exhausted all’tljat the enemicr of tlie 
Churcli, all that the cilunmiators and satirists had 
spread about tin* friendship She repeated every- 
thing , and, although greatly exaggerated, these 
accusations contained a great deal of truth m them 
Innocent looked like a schoolboy, caught »« flagranle 
deheto and preserved an embarrassed silence The 
nun. perceivuig her advantage, continiled 

" Your conduct is making you the byavord of 
Rome, of Italy, and of the whole of Europe It is 
only the evil spirit who is prompting you to act 
thus, so as to further the designs of the heretics, 
the reformers, and the enemies of Rome and the 
Holy Church Are you aware of the epithet be- 
stowed upon this woman ? They apply to her the 
stigma used m tiie Apocalypse, and among the 
heretics she is described as tlie Harlot of Babylon 
In their sermons the ecclesiastics of the Churdi of 
Satan are thundering ngauist ' thi:, great prostitute 
who duelJs at Babylon the city on the seven hiU> ’ 
And indeed, she concluded, triumphantly are 
they not right, those preaclicrs of Satan ^ For 
does not tins woman m reahty govern Rome and 
Christendom and are you not heaping upon her all * 
the favours imaginable ? ' 

“ Sly good sister ' at last replied the Pontiff, " I 
shall take your good counsel to heart and act upon 
It as soon as I judge the occasion propitious ’ 

'• Thank you, my brother, exclaimed the old 
woman “Send away Donna Olimpia, and the 
whole world will bless you '* 
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Was he growing tired of the empire she was exer- 
cising over iiim ? But the Pontiff was seriously 
tiiinking of getting rid of Donna Olimpia. He -was 
only lacking tlic courage of coming to a decision. So 
great was the power of this woman over tlie head of 
Christianity that whatever Ids decisions, he dared 
not face her, nor break definitely ^rith her. To 
complicate Jiis embarrassment, tlie Pontiff fell ill. 
He was subject to such attacks, which — especially 
wlicn he liad experienced some anger and annoy- 
ance — assumed a serious and even dangerous 
character. Diiruig these attacks of the Pontiff, 
Rome wa.s in a state of extreme excitement, and 
the passions dwelling in the breasts of the ambitious, 
to whom a change on the throne of St. Peter meant 
so much, \vere let loose in those moments. Many 
hopes \\ ere attached to the election of a new Pontiff, 
many fortunes vanblied with the demise of the old 
Pope, or uere built on the accession of the new. 
But it would be unjust to affirm that Donna Olimpia 
was ntteriy and entirely governed by selfish 
motives ; and if ambition ^vas the prime motor of 
her actions, she had a certain attachment for the 
person of her augnist brother-in-law. No sooner 
liad tlie rumour of the illness of Innocent spread in 
Rome and reached her tsars than she ^wis at his 
bedside. And it is to the credit of this woman, 
whose mind n-as alwaj-s apparentlj’ bent upon grave 
matters of State, and who j'udged and decided the . 
most complicated political affairs with a skill that 
would have done honour to^the cleverest politician, 
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that she became an affectionate domestic helpmate 
as «0Qn as Innocent lay ill Attenti\’e carelul and 
devoted lihn a hospital nurse whenever left his sick 
diamber — prepared his medicme herself tending 
Imn vnth the greatest possible care vratchmg his 
movements and eager to spare him the «:lightest 
pain ready to perform every service hi* state of 
health necessitated^ She only left his.bedside for 
rare moments to give orders for Masses to be read 
in the churches or to consult mth the physician oS 
His Hohness 

Innocent seemed to besuffenngmoretlianusuallj 
and his nurse who from long evpenence knew 
exactly the nature of his illness soon perceived that 
this tune gnef had enhanced his pain She in 
creased her vigilance and her care The Pontiff 
was not insensible to her attentions for several 
times dunng his illness he <hed teirs pressing the 
hand of Ins favounte And jet when the acute 
pain had passed Donna Olimpia noticed wath a 
fcl'ling of melancholj that Ht. Holmcss was not so 
c'niberint m Ins gratitude as on previous occasions: 

He was cv identlv tormented bj the prnmi'y; he hid 
given to his sister on the one band and the con>fant • 
remonstrmces of his aged treasurer on the otJier 
In reilitj he had lUovtcd Dcnna Olimpia to tihe 
core of him but fc regretted this inadent which 
agam made him depaident upon the womin 
Could lie break with her now ? could he cohJly tell 
her not to return to the Vatican and tl at hence- 
forth he would do V ilhout her coun<el ’ Ohmpn 
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evidei^ily read what was going on in the mind of the 
Pbntifi. SJie felt that her fall was only a question of 
months, weeks, or even days ,* and the nearer the 
Pope approached convalescence tlic sadder she 
grew, and the servants at the Vatican, and even the 
^•isitors who came to inquire after the licalth of the 
Vicar of Christ, were struck with the extreme pallor 
and melantlioly of the favourite. She was regret- 
ting tlie power which she felt was slipping from her 
hands. • 

As yet, however. Innocent could not make up his 
mind to tell her plainly his decision, and when he 
was convalescent he thanked lier for her devotion ; 
and handmg her a splendid ring set \vith precious 
stones, of a considerable value, he delicately pointed 
out to her the necessity of returning to her own 
palace. 

" Take this ring. Olimpia,” he added, " as a slight 
souvenir of my gratitude for your service, and allow 
me to join.to it another gift in recompense for your 
good and valuable counsel in the past. Have these 
boxes,* containing about 20,000 Roman dollars 
(c. £5,000), carried to your carriage.” 

Donna Olimpia was not a woman to refuse such a 
gift, and she accepted it. But she could not help 
feeling that tliis delicate conduct on the part of 
Innocent was only a presage of her speedy mis- 
fortune. And when she left the Vatican she turned 
back to look at the walk of the historic building as 
if bidding farewell to the Palace where she was no 
longer to rule. 
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t}jat she became an affectionate domestic helpmate 
as soon as Innoceijft lay ill Attentue, carclid, and 
devoted, like a hospital nun>e, she nev er left h^ sick- 
chamber— prepared his medicine hereelf tending 
him with the grfcatest possible care, watching his 
movements and eager to spare him tlie slightest 
pain , ready to perform every servncc his state of 
health necessitated^ She only left his* bedside for 
rare moments to give orders for Classes to be read 
m the churches or to consult with the physician of 
His Holiness 

Innocent seemed to be suffering more than usually, 
and his nurse, who from long experience knew 
exactly the nature of his illness, soon perceived that 
this tune gnef had enhanced his pain She in- 
creased her vtgiJance and her care The Pontiff 
was not insensible to her attentions, for several 
tunes during his illness he shed tears, pressing the 
hand of his, favourite And jet when t)ie acute 
pain had passed, Donna Olimpia noticed vrtli a 
feeling of melancholy that His Holiness iras not so 
exuberant in his gratitude as on previous occasions' 
He was evidently tormented bj the promise he Iiad 
given to his sister on the one hand and the constant 
remonstrances oi his aged treasurer on the other 
In reality he had allovfcd Donna Ohuipia to take 
care of lum, but he regretted this mcident, wlucli 
agam made him dependent upon the veomui 

Could he break with her now ^ could he ceWy tell 
her not to return to tJie Vatican, and tint hence- 
forth h** would do vnlhtmt her counsel ? Olimpia 
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evideriil}'^ read what was going on in the mind of the 
Pdntiff. She felt that her fall was only a question of 
months, weeks, or even da)^ ; and the nearer the 
Pope approached convalescence the sadder she 
grew, and the servants at the Vatican, and even the 
visitora who came to inqnire affer the health of the 
Vicar of Christ, were struck with the extreme pallor 
and melantholy of the favourite. She was regret- 
ting the power which she felt was slipping from her 
hands. • 

As yet, however, Innocent could not make up his 
mind to tell her plainly his decision, and when he 
was convalescent he thanked her for her devotion ; 
and handing her a splendid ring set with precious 
stones, of a considerable value, he delicately pointed 
out to her the necessity of returning to her own 
palace. 

” Take this ring, OUmpia." he added, *' as a slight 
souvenir of my gratitude for your service, and allow 
me to 30m, to it another gift in recompense for your 
good and valuable counsel in the past. Have these 
boxes,' containing about 20,000 Roman dollars 
(e. £5,000), carried to your carriage." 

Donna Olimpia was not a woman to refuse such a 
gift, and she accepted it. But she could not help 
feeling that this delicate conduct on the part of 
Innocent was only a presage of her speedy mis- 
fortune. And when she left the Vatican she turned 
back to look at the walls of the historic building as 
if bidding farewell to the Palace where she was no 
longer to rule. • 
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[ But Donna Olimpia was not one of those women 
who calmly take their cong6 And to dh her 
ju«;tice, one must admit tliat she was not an ordinary 
woman Even m her misfortune ‘^he knew how to 
preserve her dignity and presence of mmd And 
so great was her influence that aItJiough her enemies 
inwardly rejoiced, tiicy did not dire to defy her 
openly , 

An occasion soon offered for Donna Olimpia 
to show her pertinaaty of spint 
The Pope had decided to convene a council of the 
Sacred College with a view to treating urgent 
matters of State As a rule, Donna Ohmpia, m the 
happy days of her favour, used to be present at tho*-e 
councils and take part m the deliberations of the 
Cardin-vls Sometimes, however, she used to watcli 
these meetings unseen remammg hidden in a 
cabmet leading into tlic Papal chamber, and where 
she could hear ev crything, but not be seen And 
when in the end the discussions took a turn which 
«;he did not appreciate she would suddenly make a 
dramatic entry among the Cardinals and fake an 
active part m theif tiebatc It was only on rare 
occasions that she contented herself with the r6Ie 
of invisible listener As she had receiv’ed*' no 
instruction whether to be present or not at this 
council, she it once decided to be in her place of 
hiding, and watch the proceedings “ She would 
preside over the council ** as one of the Carduials 
once expressed himself, "like a saint from her 
comer ’ 
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Aft<y liaving treated several important affairs, 
Fabio Chigt, who had just returned from his post 
as Nuncio at Cologne, pointed out the advisability 
of punishing severely the disorders, transgressions, 
and crimes o! the Roman Catliolic clergy. " Buring 
ray stay at Cologne and Munster,” continued the 
prelate, ” I have had occasion to listen to the criti- 
cisms andr vile attacks made upon the Roman 
Catholic clergy fay the Protestants. It is in the 
interest of all those who have remained faithful and 
attached to the Holy Roman Church to see the evil 
eradicated and thus enliance the dignity of Papacy. 
We ought to begin by tlwroughly reformlnj the 
convents, which have become centres of immorality 
and of sin.” 

” Leave those poor monks alone," interrupted 
Cardinal Sforza, who had particular reasons for 
hating Donna Olimpia. ” The root of the evil is 
not to be sought among the lo^ver clergy. Tlie 
reforms must come from above, and if u/e set a good 
example the others 'vill soon imitate us.” 

All present knew what Cardinal Sforza was 
alluding to, and in embarrassed silence looked at 
the Pontiff. 

” She is present, in here,” some whispered into the 
car of the bold speaker. 

” I know,” he replied, ” and that is the reason 
\vhy I am talking so loud : I want her to hear me.” 

” Your Holiness,” continued Cardinal Sforza, 

” the Holy See has become the butt of bitter 
reproaches and the subject of infamous satires. 
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And not only have the authors of these satires not 
been punished, but their accusations and" gross 
joLcs arc being repeated cveiyivhere — not only in 
Rome, but all o\er Europe Christendom is 
shocked at the state of the Roman Church, ruled 
hy a woman In London the Roman Pontiff has 
become the subject of dension and of popular 
ndicule Only recently a comedy, entitled The 
Marriage of ihe Pope, has been played before 
Cromu’^ The person of the Pontiff and the 
sacred Roman Church are travestied, a sacrilege 
committed in the Eternal City is already known all 
over Europe, and I must inform His Holiness of the 
fact," added the Cardinal, turning to the assembly, 

" if those whose duty it is to do so have kept it 
secret ' 

Sfotza seemed to hesitate for a moment, as if 
afraid of offendmg the Pontiff by repeatmg the 
nature of the offence 

The Pope, who had remained silent dunng the 
speech of Sforza, Ins head leaning back on his chair 
and his gaze lost in the distance, suddenly looked 
up 

" Contmue Cardmal," he said m a husky voice, 

" What has happened’ ' 

“ On the portals of several churches of Rome tlie 
name of Your Holiness, the Sovereign Pontiff Inno- 
cent, lias been erased and that of Donna Ohmpia 
inscribed m its stead , and it ««ems, Your Holiness, 
that this sacrilege has been committed inth the 
knowledge of foreign Courts Indeed, as far as I 
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have been able to ascertain, several Catholic ambas- 
sadors have been aiding and abetting this scandal, 
thus protesting and expressing their indignation at 
the state of affairs,” 

The features of the Pope were convulsed, whilst 
horror was depicted on the countenance of all 
present. 

“ But e^?en the Emperor of Germany, Ferdinand,” 
continued the Cardinal unabashed, ” is not unaware 
of this scandal, and he even approves some of the 
attacks hurled against the Holy See. Jfy friend’ 
Astalli, the Cardinal-Nephew, has received some 
other proofs corroborating my statements.” 

The Pontiff looked inquiringly at Astalli. and the 
latter, with a show of some reluctance, produced 
several medals, some in copper, others in silver, 
whilst two u’ere rather large and in gold, having the 
value of at least twenty Roman crowns. With 
small variations all of them represented the same 
subject. On one side one could see the effigy of 
Olimpia wth the Papal cro^vn on her head and the 
keys of St. Peter in Iwr hands, whilst ou the other 
Was the head of Innocent, his hair arranged in 
feminine fashion. 

” These I received this morning. They have been 
distributed all over Rome, and among the foreign 
Courts ; and to judge from the workmanship and 
the expense whiclz the medals must have necessi- 
tated, there remains little doubt as to the source 
whence they emanate. I havt: not tlie slightest 
doubt but that they have been executed at the 
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expense of Hls Majestj the Emperor Ferdinand. 

The Pope looked is if thunderstruck , and he 
scarcely had strength enough to make a feeble 
motion watli his hand mdtciting tliat the mcctuig 
\sa.s at an end 

Donna Ohnipia had heard enough and scarcely 
Ind tlie Cardinals left the presence of His Holiness 
when she nishcd out from her hiding pkice fell on 
her knees, kissing the feet of the Pontiff It took 
some time blfort. Innocent os if auakcnmg from a 
deep sleep looked around and perceiving the 
kneeling fa\ountc uttered m a tone of reproach 
and astonishment 

' mat! You? 

" Holy Father replied Uic ambitions woman 
stUI hoping to escape the danger which was thmfen 
mg her I am readj to obey your commands * 

Innocent did not answer but his silence clearly 
indicated to his sister m law that he washed her to 
go 

In Spite of the secret vexation which Donna 
OUmpia felt at no longer enjoying open favour at 
Court she was too dever not to hide it She even 
pretended to be resigned and hoped to gam 
advantages from her apparent re<ugn 3 tioji Among 
those who «!mcc her half disgrace seemed to have 
gamed the confidence of the Pope the young and 
beautifulj^Pnncess de Rossano gaw her most 
uneasmess and really her influence was very great 
It was to her that one had to apply m order to get 
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favo\its from the Pontirt, aiid she generally obtained 
what she asked. 

Innocent, although Pontiff, had contracted tjio 
habit ot being surrounded by women. 

In his youtli Cardinal Paniphilio Jiad Ix-cn a Don 
Juan, like many of his predecessors mhI successors 
on the Papal throne He liad also recognised the 
fact that the friendship of influential Court ladies is 
ahvav^ exceedingly wseful to an ambitious politician, 
statesman or e%*eu pmlate. /\nd when in Madrid 
he did his very best to become a favourite of the 
great ladies and even of ees ftlites dames wJu) 
enjoyed the reputation of possessing mighty friend*? 
at Court. As Papal Nuncio at the Court of Spain, 
Innocent had also played a prominent part in a love 
affair of King Philip IV, and the Calderoua La 
Calderuna U'as a famous actress, fascinating rather 
than beautiful, troiiblante, spirituelle, and possessed 
of a voice of gold. Tlic King fell in’love witJi tlie 
charming actress, loul comme clitxnous. And the 
Queen of the stage became his mistress. But alas 1 
one day His Jlajesty found tlie unfaithful lady in 
the arms of the Duke dc Medina dc las Torres, and 
in a paro-xysm of jealousy and rage lie was on the 
point of killing his rival when la Calderona threw 
herself between iier two lovers. Philip foi^ve 
her, sent the Duke into exile and the lady into a 
convent. Stich was the custom of Spain, that the 
lady whom HU Jlajesty has ceased to honour \vith 
his love must give up the life of love and joy and 
retire within the walls of & convent, there to reflect 
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at leisure upon the inconstancy of Princes an^ their 
ingratitude. 

Magdalen-Calderona took the veD from the hands 
of the Apostolic Nuncio who aften\ard3 became 
Pope Innocent X. In his later years his infirmity, 
which began taily, and which increased ivith age, 
made many Lclle daily precautions indispensable for 
the Pope, and the constant attenHons«of Donna 
Olimpia for a good many jears had become 
necessary, because Innocent felt he must be assisted, 
consoled, and even ser\'ed by a voman. Smee his 
sister-in-law had been obliged to retire from the 
Court, his young niece, the heiress, so to speak, of 
a part of her domestic duties, softened the frequent 
sufferings of her uncle by the charm of naturally 
brilliant conversation, which the many relations 
whom the young Princess entertained in Rome 
made either interesting or important. Since the 
retreat of Donna Olimpia the nephews and nieces 
of Innocent had been lodged in the Vatican. Don 
Camillo, the Princes of Piombino and Giustiniani, 
mth their ivives, occupied different apartments in 
the Palace, so that the Pontiff enjoyed a repose 
sweeter, because new to Iiim, 

The Princess de Rossano had tlia gift of pleasing 
all who came near her. Her charms, her generosity, 
the care she took to maintain unity in her family 
attracted all-hearts As for her ambition, she only 
desired to enjoy thepri\Tleges of her rank .and to use 
her power with the Pope to render service to those * 
she esteemed, to help people of merit who found 
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themselves without support, and to use her riches 
to benefit others. Quite a stranger to anything 
that resembled intrigue, in reality she u’as only a 
romantic woman, dreaming of good and not even 
thinhing of evil. Although she enjoyed the Pope’s 
good favour and acquired by this position a certain 
authority in Rome, Donna Olimpia did not fear her 
as a rival • long experience had taught Innocent’s 
sister-in-law that by being just and by rewarding 
virtue and merit, one excites good-nil! and some- 
times admiration : that those advantages are barren 
in everyday life, and that only the creatures that 
one has understood to make by monstrous favours 
are those on whom one can really count in moments 
of importance for energy and fidelity. So she 
attached but little importance to the passing 
influence that the Princess exercised just then in the 
political world ; and although her woman's heart 
could not patiently endure the kind attentions with 
which the Pope daily surrounded her young and 
beautiful rival, however, always dominated by her 
insatiable love of power, aione in her palace, and 
holding in check the impulse of her jealous passions, 
Donna Olimpia brought her mind to bear upon her 
heart with the idea of turning to her profit all that 
caused her such grief. 

And thus while In the Vatican the Pope enjoyed 
all the sweetness of family life by the cares and 
attentions of the Princess de Rossano, Donna 
Olimpia, in her solitude, threw on this basis, uvak 
in appearance, the foundation of the schemes by 
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means of wlndi sJie hoped to presen^ and 
strejigthen, if possible, tlit grandeur and importance 
of tilt. House of PampJiiIi— of w Iiidj she looked ui>oji 
herself, quite nghtlj, as tJie strongest support 
Desengaging licr-elf \vith strength of character from 
personal affection, which might ha\e caused Jier to 
turn aside horn herobjeef. she fed hermmd on tJiat 
which she most dreaded, namely tht? death of 
Innocent X IIis demise was for her the whole 
question of lier existence An ab^ss opened 
between the death of her brotJicr in law and tho 
ele\ ation of his successor, where she knew she would 
bo engulfed if the means of gettmg across were not 
found, and tliesc she meant to try to find 
Tor a long time Donna Olimpia Jiad been worried 
by the dissensions which had separated all the 
members of her familj feeling hen^ quite unable 
to brmg about the reconciliation of such different 
cJiaracterb, the greater number pos.sess.mg neither 
greatness nor niceness And now, m spite of tlie 
jealousy she felt towards the Pnneess do Possano 
Donna Olimpia foigave lier daugJiter m law for 
having usurped her place by the Pope, because of 
the happy result of her eflorts to bring unity and 
peace m the family for imity was absolutely 
necessary if her scliemes were to succeed 
The Pope lived , his healtli, although frequentlj 
disturbed by troublesome complaints was still 
strong, but at length he reached his eighty fourth 
year and Donna Ohrapia did not rely upon illusions 
First tht. woman-spong? ' as she had been styled. 
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tried to' increase as much as possible her enormous 
wealtlf during the remainder of her brother-in-law’s 
life, and then to augment the number of her 
creatures in the Sacred College and among the 
nobles whose influence in the next Conclave would 
be favourable to her, by electing a new Pontiff 
interested to show himself indulgent towards her. 
Then she wished to ensure the future of the House 
of the Pamphili — by associating it to a rich illustri- 
ous family destined to sec one of its members 
elevated to the Papal throne, or at least powerful 
enough to protect the heiress of Innocent X against 
the future Pontiff. This, then, was the problem 
which this Pontifical Minerva was trying to sol\'C, 
and that the Princess de Rossano, without her 
knowledge, u'as beginning to unravel, in surround- 
mg Imwcent X u-ith Jus nephews and nieces and 
with all the sweetness of family life. 

In fact, the Prince dc Piombino and the Prince dc 
Giustiniani, uathout l)eing precisely friends, no 
longer disliked meeting each otl>cr, since tlic place of 
meeting was the Palace of tjic Pope, where the 
Princess de Ross.ino attracted them by obtaining 
favours from their uncle. 

The tuaj young wives, the daughters, of Donna 
Olimpia, the Princesses CIcmentia and Constantin, 
had become mucli more amiable, and felt better 
disposed towards their mother, since thej’ no longer 
lived with her in the Villa Pamphili — and enjoyed 
entire freedom at the Vatican in the dally society of 
the Pope, their uncle, or with their sbter-in-Iaw, the 
Princess de Rossano. • 
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Publicly Innocent had forbidden his sister-in-law 
to appear at the Vatican, but he had given Her per- 
mission to \'isit him in secret. . Rome soon knew 
that e^'e^y night Donna Olimpia raj'stcriously left 
her palace to go to the Vatican. Everybody was 
an are that Jlincrva-Olimpia n-ould soon regain her 
former pon cr, and indeed the Pontiff soon threw off 
the mask and recalled his favourite, nlvjsc praises 
he-never tired of singing. Triumphantly Donna 
Olimpia again took up her position of mattresse en 
Hire. 



CHAPTER X 


' THE TRIUMPH AND DEATll OF DONNA OLIMPIA 

Having returned to the Pope, Donna Olimpia 
resumed her old customs, and divided her time 
between the attentions she paid to her brother-in- 
law and the pursuit of her own private and lucrative 
speculations. These were swollen by the distribu- 
tion of Church appointments according to her o\vn 
interest ; so that during the two years which 
followed her return to the Court, she succeeded in 
amassing riches enough to enable her to look calmly 
at the future. 

The Pope’s health was giving way— and the 
doctors declared that he must abstain from all 
mental work — so that now he did everything 
through his sister-in-law. 

She governed the daily life of the Pontiff. She 
in\'ented a sort of ceremonial to give access to those 
whom it was impossible to refuse. The warnings of 
Antonio Barbcrini, on the bad disposition of the 
Spanbh clerg>', had been listened to more atten- 
tively, as Azzolini liad been able to learn that two 
or three fanatic monks arrived recentlj’ from 
Barcelona at Rome, had boasted of having superior 
orders for ridding Chnsteijdom, atwhatsocvcrprice, 
24Z 
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o( I Spiritual Head who favoured heresy by his 
srandalous conduct Poisonings were v^ry ct mmoii 
IhinatKomt and also in tiie uhole of Europe and 
to prcmi t the m Donna Olimpi i v isitcd the kitchens 
c\amincd the food prepared for the Holj Eather 
forbade the entrance to tl e kitchen to an^ but tho'>e 
w Ji } Jiid charge r f preparing the food and often 
she took the p^caution of making 'uitmah, take a 
portion of the food Tiic<c cates were not useless 
forlicrseU as she took her meals nearlj alwajswith 
the Pope Oenez^Iy Pablo arranged a little table 
near the bed In the beginning Donna Ohoipia was 
content to w ait upon the Pontiff but soon Innocent 
Iiiin®clf ordered hia sister m law to be seated and to 
partake of his meal Little feminine attentions 
were m \oguc and this moment became for him the 
moment longed for all the morning and thought 
ab ut agrecabl> at night Innocent pomtmg to 
Jus «istor m law uv;d to say to his mtunates 
\\ itiiout her I sliould have been dead long ago 
One day a chambcriam saw the Pontiff pressing 
D nna OJimpia to his breast and saying Jly 
darling Olimpia I love you more than anvthmg and 
1 even prefer you to the Papal Crowoi 
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inittc^by Doima Olimpia, who, modifying these anJ 
dictating tliosc, disposed of the sovereign power r-.t 
her pleasure. As soon as a serious discussion begun 
Donna Olimpia regretted tliat tlu: Pope was worse, 
•uid commanded silence, %v'hcn she was skilful 
enough to see that the thread of the discussion was 
not continued As for those wiio came to besiege 
the palace«daUy for favours, they bad to address 
themselves to her, and God onlj' knows the immense 
sums which entered the Pontifical treasury during 
the last days of Innocent X. 

She insisted on the relations of the Pope visiting' 
him regularly, but she counted tJieir words and often 
dictated to them what they should say. • " Do not 
fatigue His Holincs>," she often said. ''Absolute 
rest is expressly commanded by the doctors.” And 
then she would push them from the room, rcqui sting 
tlicm to walk on tiptoe to avoid making a noise. 

The Princess de Rossano c.une more often thi'n 
the others. Emboldened by the tender benevolence 
ot tlie Pontiff, she wai, lc5>s timid in the presence of 
Donna Olimpia. She entered the room one day 
when her mother-in-law, bonding over the bed, Jirld 
the Pope’s hand Donna Olimpia frowned at 
seeing hcrsolf surprised, but tlie young Princess siid 
jokingly : " 03i I uncle, I am jealous of my motl cr- 
in-law ; you keep all your tenderness for 1 er ; 
there is none left for me. I am displeased.” 

At these words tlie Pope looked vaguely at his 
niece, and perhaps he was suffering from absence of 
mind, or perhaps he was i;onscious of what lie said. 
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when he uttered the worda The band that has 
wounded me is the onlj hand that can he^ me 
And his head fell upon his pillow 

That IS a crj ^gallant Holy Father said the 
Princess uho made a sign to her mother m Ian that 
she thought Innocent at that moment was suffering 
from mental aberration 

The two ladies left the bedside to tidk more at 
their ease and Donna Ohmpia laid stress on tlie 
weakne'^s of bnin from which Innocent suffered 
At the same tune she made up her mmd to give 
\eiy stnct orders to the antechamber attendants 
to prevent the recurrence of sutSi a scene But 
Innocent v'W dying Donna Ohmpia did her best 
to keep cveiybodi awaj from the dying Pontiff 
In those days one could onl> «ee women m the 
corridors and in the npostohe apartments — «ome 
anxious to make the best of their power and others 
to see what could be done for the future For ten 
days Innocent laj unconscious and during thnt 
short penod Jus sister m law pocketed half a 
million m selling fav ours and eccK.sia5tic.il functions 
When the Pope recovtred his senses she brought 
into play all her usual resources to keep lus atfen 
tion ^fter some tender speeches in which the 
tone of her voic«, did more than her words si e 
called /or two tenants who helped tl e sick man to 
sit up then chc gave him somethmg to dnnk and 
entertained him with different subjects Afgardis 
colossal statue the fountains of the Piazza Nav’ona 
the ornamentation of the Painpluli Palace and Uie 
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beginnmg of the cupola of St. Agnes, led her to speak 
of the sums the building of this church cost, and the 
expense of finishing the same. 

■ Innocent did not like doctors ; and during his 
reign it had been difficult for his sister-in-lau' to get 
his permission for their presence at his meals, 
according to the etiquette of the Court. J. J. 
Baldini had succeeded to a certain Carlo Gomez, a 
Spanish doctor. Baldmi had been rewarded for 
having cured the Pope of dysentery, but was dis- 
missed some time after for having quite rightly 
opposed a journey that Innocent wished to make to 
Viterbo to rejoin Olimpia, who had gone there for 
some days. 

• Matteo Parisio, a skilful, sensible man, who, 
knoAving that it was as impossible to cure the 
diseases of the Pope's body as the whims of his 
brain, tried to calm the pains caused by age, which 
nothing could cure. He pleased the Pope because 
he did not worry about medicine, and he was in the 
good books of Donntl Olimpia because he ordered 
that the invalid should be spared all emotion and 
preoccupation. His ad\dce satisfied both the 
patient and the lady who took charge of him. 

Donna Olimpia conceived the idea of askmg the 
doctor how long the Pope would live. 

" How do you find him ? " she asked one day. 

■ ” Just the same I " 

" Neither better nor worse f ” 

- “ Ah, Princess," said Pi^io, who knew what she 
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But this state of affairs could not last. One 
momiirg the doctor Parisio declared that it was 
necessary* to think of tJic salvation of the Pope’s 
i^oul. This time it was Donna Olimpia who tned 
to pn)long the ntunber of days by tiirowing an 
amount of uncertainty on the diagnosis of tlio 
doctor. But Parisio was as firm in his decision now 
as he had been prudent and uncertain the first time 
he liad been questioned. The doctor had fulfilled 
his promise to Olimpia in warning her of tlic first 
danger. But without losing an instant, he went to 
cany the news to the officers of Innocent, and told 
■them that the life of tlic Pontiff was in danger. 
Parisio then returned to the sick-room, wJien he 
found Donna Olimpia pale and changed, holding the 
hand of her brother-in-law. Either she had told 
him of his condition, or tJic Pope had guessed it in 
seeing licr sorrow, and ho appeared to haNTj re- 
gained calm .and presence of mind. 

*' Tlic time has come.” lie said, '* the will of God 
be done ! ” Parisio kmcclcd at the bedside and told 
the Pope that it wa.s now time for His Holiness to 
think of the duties of a Christian in passing to a 
better life. 

Innocent tried to join his hands ; he lowered his 
eyes and murmured a praj-cr — as long as it lasted 
Donna Olimpia and Pansio fixed their eyes upon 
him, uncertain how the news wxtuld affect the old 
man. Innocent was firm,*/ resigned, and grand, 
now that he felt himself near eternity. He thanked 
Donna Olimpia wdth dignity for her care of him. 
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In the v,vrds he ntidrcsscd to her, it was ca 5 \ to 
tliat his mind already wendmp to the other world, 
jndgtd cjmtc diflcrentlj of what passes m tins 
Tlic \*cil of illusions hid fallen suddenly, and he 
found tint tlie se\crt jiidi;mcnts that had been 
spoken against him were just ' \ry sister/ he 
^iid " unite your prayers with those of others whe 
pray to God for us for we are great smners 
In using the collectuc form he made i great iin 
prcs-Nion on Donna Ohmpia She understood that 
for the first time he <yiw her now as he had nc\cr 
seen her before All illusions had been destnjyed 
On the following day the Cardinal* were called 
by the Pope, wlio asUd for extreme unction and 
tlie report of the death of the Pcmtiff was spread 
throughout Rome But by one of those sudden 
changes of health of wlucli he had giien so many 
examples the Pope found himself much better 
A wound on lus leg opened and he regained suffi- 
cient strength for a day to deceive c>ery one except 
his doctor 

Cardmal Arrolim always lymg m wait to know 
what wois liappening at tlie Pope s palace, did not 
fail to inform Donna Ohmpia of this unhoped for 
event Very naturally Donna Ohmpia made up 
her mmd to go to see ^e Pope She amved at the 
Quinnal without bemg recognised All the apart 
ments were empty, no servant was at his post, and 
the ante-chambers so often filled with courtiers 
and people begging favours were deserted This 
was towards the end of December , but nothing had 
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been done to .warm the rooms ; and in the room 
adjoining the Pontifi’s apartment she found poor 
Pablo shivering 'with cold. 

At the sight of the Princess, the old Spaniard, 
accustomed so long to obey her, rose, and was just 
going to open the door of tlie room for her. But 
^uddenly he remembered his new duties, and he told 
Jier in reverential and humble terms that she could 
go no farther. Although the explanations which 
follou ed were held in whispers, they were heard in 
the death-chamber, and soon the door of the Pope's 
room opened, and Paul OH'va came out. With a 
noble but se\’ere look, stretching out his hand to- 
wards the door by which she had entered, and in a 
manner gently pushing her, he said, when they had 
arrived at the second room, “ Madonna, what 
brings you here ? " 

'' The very natural desire, father,*’ said Donna 
Olimpia, frightened perhaps for the first time in her 
life, “ to see my relation." 

“ Your feelings mislead you. Princess,” answered 
the Jesuit with cold politeness " His Holiness no 
longer belongs to tlie world. He performed yester- 
day the last religions action which detaches him 
from the world for ever. I am charged to keep his 
soul clean from all worldly stain which might soil 
his purity.” 

Innocent's confessor did not allow Donna Olimpia 
to respond, but gently indicating the second and 
third doors through which she passed, he led her 
to tho staircase, where, after having saluted her. 
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telJing l:er not to come again to the Quiqnal he 
followed her with his ejc until she left the palace 
Sfcanwhile the truth 1^ spread m Rome — what 
ever clianqes had taken phte m the Popes health 
only a few days remained to him Durmg the liS' 
week no cardinal or bishop went to the Quinnal 
The upper servants had abandoned him and onlj 
the lower servants remained who robbed lum oi 
everything they could appropriate Pablo sought 
m vain for clean sheets to make his master s bed 
and tliere were not enough covenngs to ke«.p out the 
cold It was in tius state of deprivation forsaken 
by all the world tliat the Head of the Roman 
Church died one of the pnncjpaJ Sovereigns of 
Europe 

Donna Ohmpn was now tormented with one 
thought the election of the successor of her brother 
m law She trembled at the prospect of seeing one 
of her many enemies ascending the throne of St 
Peter Innocent s successor — unanimous!} elected 
— ^was Cardinal Chigi who took the name of 
“Ucaander VII 

For Alexander VII as for Donna Ohmpia the 
question was reduced to this Would tiie sister in 
law of Innocent X he admitted to the new Court 
or not ^ 

Alexander was a singular man but liis peculiarity 
had not been perceived up to this tune The day of 
his election when he was earned to St Peters for 
the ceremony of he was m tears and they 

were unable to make hun be seated on tlie middle of 
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the altar, so that, according to custom, they might 
Kiss Inspect. Timid and ashamed, he Kept so much 
on one side that many times lie nearlj- fell <jff. In .1 
few Ut.rds lie snore to l>c just and not to snrronnd 
himse\{ with his family ; and one <»{ his first acts \va^ 
to place his cofiin beside liis lied, so that lie slionid 
.^icvcr lf)sc the thought of death. 

By an o.vtraordmary contradiction lie shoned at 
the <amc time his taste for luxuiy. His apartments 
nvre furmshed with elegance. For liis Pontifical 
\cstmcnts he chose the finest materials, ajid only 
umploj-cd the most .skilful workers. Tliis mixture 
of sumptuou.snoss and austerity served him well 
with the Roman people, who flattered themselves 
■that they had a Pope according to their taste, since 
he accorded them strict justice and gave them fine 
ceremonies. At the moment when Donna OUmpia 
entered the Quirinal. .Uexander was engaged in 
tryang on a pair of red shoes, decorated with a 
golden cross, which Lazraqua, the first shoemaker, 
had just brought 

“ Xazzaqua,*' said the Pope to him, '* the.>=.c shoes 
are badly cut and badly sewn, and besides that, 
you have been too careful witli the gold in em- 
broidering the crosses." 

" Holy Father, as to the gold crc»sscs I observe 
humbly that I have embroidered them exactly a*, 
commanded by your predecessor . the gold Is not 
•pure.” 

That i.« wrong. Lazzaqua," «;aid the Pope, “ all 
that touches the servant of the servants of God 
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must be pure ; and U custom were not contrary I 
would have these crosses in diamonds, because the 
diamond is purer than gold Do you hear, 
Lazzaqua ? *’ 

• " Yes, Holy Father.’* 

TIkh Ale^iander placed his foot upon Iiis coffin 
to show the faults in tlic shoe. “ In the same u'ay, 
he uho works at the vestments of thecuccessor of 
Sf. Peter must neglect nothing to make "tliem 
perfect. See, the stitching is slack. The cut is 
not sufficiently sloping, and the foot is not uell- 
supported: you must begm agarn. Lamqua.” 

*' As it pleases His Holiness, but " 

'* Well, what ? ” 

“ The Holy Father will allow his chamberlain to 
arrange \vith me ” 

" On the pnee, no doubt ? How much do you 
get for these shoes ? *’ 

Ten Roman croivns. Holy Father." 

" You ■vvill get fifty if they are such as I ivi&h." 

This com ersatjon finished when Cardinal Rospi- 
ghosi. Secretary of State since the accession of 
Alexander, came- in iwth an xultious look and 
addressed some wurds in the ear of the Pope to wdni 
him that Donna Ohmpia was in the antechamber, 
proposing to offer gifts to His Holiness, and expect- 
ing the favour to make her reverence to him. 

Without shelving emotion, Alexander told 
I,az2aqna to put his shoes on, and begged Rospi- 
pHosi to send for the master of ceremonies 

“ Let the officer who accompanies the lady com? 
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in,*’ he said to him. And as Lazzaqua, out of 
respec?, was leaving the room : " Stay," said the 
Pope, " I have still something to say to you.” 

The officer of Donna Olimpia was introduced. 
^ollo^^ed by two pages, each carrying a gold vase 
, destined for His Holiness. The messenger carried 
out his commission in offering the gifts from his 
mistress, who asked permission to kiss the feet of His 
Holiness. 

" Tell the Princess," said Alexander, in a firm 
voice, but very calmly, “ tlrat I do not accept her 
presents, that in my reign a woman shall not obtain 
audience except for the most important business. 
Go " ; and as the officer and the pages hesitated, 
" Go out ! " added he, mth a slight movement of 
impatience. 

Lazzaqua had the same feeling of hatred for 
Donna Olimpia that all the Romans had, so he felt 
c.xtreme satisfaction, which he could scarcely contain 
in hearing the new Pope refuse the proud Princess 
admittance. Joy and enthusiasm were paulted 
on his face when Alexander addressed him agaiht 

" I wanted, dear LazzAqua," said the Pope, who 
pretended that he had not seen the tears of admira- 
tion in the eyes of the workman, " I wrtnted to beg 
you to serve us promptly. The ceremonies of St. 
John Lateran take place in a few days, so I count 
on your diligence.” Lazzaqua was silent : be 
* had been so much astonished by what be had seen 
•and heard. He threw himself on his knees, and 
%rithout danng to touch Alexanders foot, he kissed 
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the proiind at some distance, received the Papal 
I'cncdiction .ind retired ' • 

Asno doubt tJje ronti/TJiadfon'<eenthete‘-tmi(7n5' 
«il l4V7-2aqu.a. present at the refusal of Donna 
Olimpia, was not without fruit. Lazzaqua had 
nothinfj more important to do t/ian to fell the 
details of it to liLs neighbours. And in Icss-than ai 
hour the wlxole city knew of tlte boldness of Donru 
Ohmpia and of the severity the Pope ^ad showr 
her. 

“ There is a Pope/’ said one ; " who wall get rid of 
tliis leccli." 

Up to this moment tlie excitement caused hv the 
virtuc-s of the new Pope filled all minds, and the 
thoughts of vengeance against J>onna Ohmpia W'ero 
lulled. But when the news of the Pope's refusal had 
been passed from mouth to mouth, with the usual 
exaggerations, a concert of voices rose, demanding 
justice for tlie crimes committed by lier. Alex- 
* ander himself, w bo had only wished to show signs of 
sev erity, vras afraid at the violence of the accusa- 
tions brougfit against her. He was divided by the 
wish to appear just to the people, and the desire 
to be propitious to tlie family of Donna Olimpia— 
a condition which bad been imposed upon liim in 
the Conclave by the BarbcnnL He recognised the 
difficulty" and felt that great prudence was neces- 
sary. 

As for Donna Ohmpia, astounded by tbs manner • 
in which <hc had been forbidden the ^Pontifical 
palace, she kept her bed since the shock 
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cause(^by the humUiatbn. The only member of 
her family from whom slie would accept any atten- 
tion was her sou Don Camillo. 

Public calamities and tlie plague arc most po\\'cT- 
ful distractions in turning aside the ordinary course 
of huma)i passions. In spite of the desperation 
fcuith which the charges had been levelled against 
'Donna Olimpia by her victims, that she should 
make restitutiem and return the wealth she liad 
accuriiulated, the acciisers were shocked by the 
terrible scourge which, coming from Sardinia 
through Naples, burst upon Rome. All hatred was 
forgotten. Tlic tribunals were closed. This alone 
would liave been enough to prevent the affairs of 
Donna Olimpia receiving consideration, but the 
dreadful plague, which every one feared so much, 
and the riots which made the danger so nmcli 
greater, caused people to stifle revenge and to busy 
themselves with plans of saving their lives. But 
while human justice was doniumt the justice of God 
was awake. Erom Rome the plague penetrated 
into Viterbo, and knocked at the door of the palace 
of Donna Olimpia. Slie asked the Pope's per- 
mission to flee to San Martino. Her reqviest was 
granted, but her escape did not save her The 
plague had marked her as a victiin, and she died* 
in her retreat. Her death gave rise to satirical 
Veises, pasquinades, one of wJiich satires described 
a scene at the gates of Purgatory. Innocent was 
in vain demanding admittance ■ he was refused, 
as he was unable to pay,hb entrance-fee. having 
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been deprived of all his possessions by his sister-in 
law, whilst the latter triumphantly pen^tratec 
into Purgatorio . 

Her son. helped by two confidential persons, 
accomplished the painful duty of transferring the 
corpse from San Martino to Rome, inth prudence 
and courage. But at the moment when the'-body of 
Donna Olimpia was raised to be plac^gd on the 
stretchers, her head, borne doivn by its own weight, 
fell to one' side, and four large diamonds escaped 
from her mouth. She had probably placed them 
there to avoid being robbed of them by strangers 
after her death. ■ The Prince, n ho knew the stones 
to be worth about one thousand dohare, placed 
them in a vessel. It was a stranje sight ttese dia- 
monds escaping from 

really seemed as U Donna Olimpia, who I'ai spent 
all her life in gathering t»sa*'«s nehes, gave up the 
ghost only at that moment She died as she had 
bved, selfish and avaricious. ^‘=4, 

Unlike other courtesans of the Church, 

.i.„„„ht of herself, never of the mdependence of her 



